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Imagine in Heaven a canton for all who spent 
their days in ‘word-work.’ But the inhabitants 
* were obliged to survive, through all eternity, on 
the royalties their books were still earning below. 
In the millionaire class came Homer and Virgil : 
hefty magnates like Dante, Langland and Milton 
abounded. Shakespeare was running the fiscal 
system. There were plenty of servants ; popular 
novelists, script-writers, dramatists, digest- 
makers ; and a large sub-proletariat composed 
of editors, publishers and agents.’ 


This fantasy was devised by a poet saddened 
at the modest rewards of his craft, bitter because 
he found publishers indifferent to his protests. 
But the publisher reflects the public’s taste—it 
is we who are indifferent, deafened by the clash 
of Cadillacs. 


Are we so much to blame? Poetry, rarely 
topical, has to become familiar before it is 
cherished. To the Jacobean general public the 
poet Shakespeare was not sharply distinguished 
by his genius from Ben Jonson. 


There is no short cut to the experience of 
poetry. It must be tested, proved and lived until 
the lines are willingly memorized. 


But a signpost may guide a sympathetic 
reader, directing him to what may be found to 
have an eternal value. Such a signpost exists in 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD 


AND ALL THAT 


CD 


by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School 














So HotpeN CAULFIELD sums up his literary studies. He lacks academic 
standing, but he has suffered a good deal of education in his time, and he 
may, in this instance, have got something. His attitude is not uncommon, 
and I sometimes wonder whether examiners, syllabus selectors, and all 
those who feed Eng. Lit. to the young, ever speculate about adolescent 
tastes and prejudices; whether such tastes and prejudices show any definable 
trends or stable patterns; and supposing they do, and supposing it is possible 
to establish them, how far we should take account of them when syllabuses 
are arranged. We tread here on a quagmire. Who is competent to assess 
adolescent taste: Who can safely generalise about itz Who can strike a 
balance between those portions of our national literary heritage which 
the A level candidate must, and those that he may study: And supposing 
we can agree on this, who can reconcile any resulting plan with the exam- 
iner’s technical difficulties-—I mean the fact that he can’t be expected to 
ask questions year after year on the same texts (at least he thinks he cannot); 
and that there must be a limit (at least he believes so) to the number of 
alternative questions which he is asked to judge between. 

We might start by venturing some generalities about the A level adol- 
escent. Why is he doing English: Either because he likes it, or because he 
has to (he needs three A’s and he’s no good at anything else etc, etc.), or 
because he thinks it’s a soft option. The amount of genuine natural sens- 
ibility kicking about in any given sixth form is likely to be fairly small. 
By this I mean that there probably won’t be many pupils who will respond 
immediately and spontaneously to a poem: not many, for example, who 
will feel at first sight that “I was angry with my friend...’ or ‘How vainly 
men themselves amaze...’ or ‘A slumber did my spirit seal . . .’ are 
knock-outs, whatever else they may be, or whatever commentaries, or 
explications or practical criticisms one may later have to write about them. 
Most perhaps will be puzzled; some will at first be quite deaf to rhythm, 
and some will remain so. They will tend to distrust, dislike and mock at 
anything that can be labelled sentimental. Pard-like spirits, for whose dark 
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eyes virgins pine, who sit upon the sands alone wishing some heart did 
share in their emotion are likely (rightly so, in my opinion) to be derided. 
They (I am still speaking of the majority) will also tend to distrust the type 
of poetry which contains a large irrational element, and I would tentatively 
suggest for a start that set books should be chosen from works which have 
a solid paraphrasable content. Remember that I am not discussing the sort 
of verse that adolescents should be encouraged to read, but the kind that 
should be selected for set books. In an examination you have to write 
about what you have read. I think the adolescent should read or hear a lot 
of stuff he doesn’t have to write about if he doesn’t want to: but where the 
text studied has to be discussed in writing it should contain elements on 
which the non-literary, the not-so-sensitive, pupil can do some work 
which he can feel, according to his own standards, is not a waste of time. 
There will always be some characters who will never feel the pathos of 


Flowers of all hue, and without Thorn the Rose. . . 


who can be gainfully employed puzzling out precisely what arguments 
the serpent used to Eve. I would also plead that set books have to be studied, 
have to be gone over in detail, and ought to be tough enough and rewarding 
enough to stand inspection. They should be the sort of works which, when 
we re-read them, offer us not a mere repetition, but a deepening of our 
experience. 

But, if we pursue this line of argument, can we with confidence appeal to 
any solid body of agreement as to what these texts should be? When Hugo 
wrote to Baudelaire congratulating him on Les Fleurs du Mal he said ‘Vous 
nous avez donné un nouveau frisson’ (an inadequate, crude and vulgar 
assessment, but typical enough of its author). ‘A spirit passed before my 
face,’ quoted A. E. Housman apropos of “Nymphs and shepherds dance 
no more’, ‘the hair of my flesh stood up.’ What we may call the frisson 
theory of poetry is still pretty general among teachers, both in schools and 
universities, and among syllabus manipulators in general. Now I am not 
denying that the frisson exists, or that it is an agreeable phenomenon, or that 
in an intense form it is often characteristic of the adolescent response to 
verse, or that it is not an essential part of that very complicated set of 
goings on that we call the aesthetic experience. What I am maintaining is 
that texts for examinations shouldn’t be selected on the assumption that 
they will, nay must, automatically touch off such sensations in the young; 
the more so because such texts seem often to be selected on the basis of the 
examiner's memories of his own adolescent tastes, which may not very 
closely correspond to modern ones. 
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For example, the Cambridge University Press selection of Shelley was 
made in 1915, has been steadily reprinted since, and is still set. No one read- 
ing it would suppose that Shelley had any ideas about politics and society, 
or that he was a revolutionary, or indeed anything but a self-pitying ‘man 
of feeling’. If he is to be set, and I doubt whether he is a suitable choice, 
the chosen text should be properly representative. 

To think of taste at all today is to have a glimpse of chaos; it is scarcely 
more rewarding than trying to generalise about the typical likes and dis- 
likes of the young. We have recently heard an eminent academic authority 
lament the fact that sixth formers are encouraged to read the sonnets of 
Donne, and Meredith’s Modern Love. If this sort of thing is done in schools, 
he implies, what is left for the undergraduate to bite on? No fresh woods 
or pastures new for him. For my part I do not know what is odder about 
this statement—its implication that the reading of a few ‘difficult’ poems 
by Donne means that there is nothing left remarkable in the whole extent 
of Eng. Lit., or the assumption that Modern Love is worth, at this late date, 
serious consideration. 

We might agree, perhaps, on the purpose of the A level course—to 
introduce the pupil to a few important works, to train him to understand 
them, and discuss them, to help him start reading for himself in drama, poetry 
and thenovel with some standards of excellence in his mind, some general idea 
as to what literature is about, and the belief that it is a living, continuous 
process, in which tradition modifies the modern and the modern in turn alters 
our view of the tradition. In short, the purpose is not merely to pass the 
examination, but to equip the adolescent to continue reading intelligently in 
the past and in the present, and to delevop his own tastes; to bring in sooner 
than it would otherwise have arrived, a more discreet and sound judgement. 

I have already suggested, tentatively, that we can distinguish between 
what our typical A level candidate must do, and what he may do. Matthew 
Arnold said of classical literature: ‘Strike into it where you like, lay hold 
of it where you like, you can nearly always find a thread which will lead 
you, if you follow it, to large and instructive results.’ He was reading a 
paper to the Eton Literary Society, and defending classical studies against 
those who would have the young acquaint themselves ‘with the diameter 
of the sun and moon, and with all sorts of matters which to us of an earlier 
and ruder generation were unknown’. Can we, for our purposes, strike 
into English Literature where we like: We would all wish to see ‘large and 
instructive results’ for our labours: we would all like to find the thread 
and wind it into a ball and arrive at Heaven’s gate. But then we think that 
one man’s thread is another man’s halter; and we consider the kind of pupil 
we have to deal with, and the way out-of-school influences condition him 
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against responding to us; and we reflect on the standardisation implicit 
in the modern examination system, and the technical difficulties facing the 
examiners. We stand aghast before the enormous bulk of Eng. Lit. and we 
must reluctantly, I think, conclude that striking into it where we like is 
not for us. 

The Victorian classics master, assured of certainties, based his work on 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, Virgil and Horace. Our 
certainties, I believe, should be Shakespeare and Chaucer. It is impossible 
to take an A level course without doing some Shakespeare, and in nearly 
all, one work by Chaucer must be studied. Of the seven syllabuses I have 
examined only two give Shakespeare a paper to himself, and of these one 
demands two, and the other three plays as a minimum for study. Another 
sets a three hour paper on two Chaucer and two Shakespeare texts; another 
combines Shakespeare with Milton, and still others mix him up with all 
sorts of arbitrarily selected texts. Chaucer never gets a paper to himself, 
and he is usually represented by one text only. Indeed when we start com- 
paring the demands of one authority with those of another, we find the 
most extraordinary diversity. It is possible to pass at A level on two papers, 
totalling five and a half hours. At the other end of the scale come two 
authorities who set three papers totalling eight and a half hours, and in 
between come two who need six hours, one which needs six and a half. 
and one which needs seven and a half. We can understand wide differences 
of opinion as to what should be read, but surely the quantity of reading 
required should be more nearly equal. 

Now if we agree that we cannot and should not attempt any kind of 
complete survey of the course of literature ‘From x to the present day’, 
but that we should continue to set texts for detailed study, we have the 
choice of prescribing three, four or five or six books (there is no agreement 
as to the number) and these books may be chosen at random from the 
accepted classics of the last three hundred years, or they may be represent- 
ative of a ‘period’. There seems to be a general feeling that The Faerie Queene 
and Paradise Lost are essential texts; but I wonder if they really are? Both 
are long works; and to understand them you must learn the author’s lan- 
guage, enter and live in his world, and read him all, whereas A level can- 
didates are offered gobbets. It doesn’t matter so much with Spenser, but 
Paradise Lost is an elaborate structure whose parts can’t very profitably be 
examined separately. Both these works, I would suggest, might much 
better be left to the undergraduate. Those authorities which divide up 
literature into periods, don’t seem to agree about how long such periods 
should be; whereas one considers 1579-1700 to be a coherent whole, another 
splits that length of time into 1550-1637, and 1625-1700. But there is much 
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to be said for setting a group of books which can be studied in relation to 
each other. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries don’t present much 
difficulty because time has winnowed the books pretty thoroughly, though 
Isee little point in the study of Elizabethan lyrics for examination purposes, 
and Renaissance criticism is not really meat for the A level student. Since 
the dramas are full of people and action and are demonstrably about life, 
they are most suitable. The guiding principle must, as always, be that only 
the best is good enough, that the work must have life enough to stand by 
itself, and not be merely of historical interest. The great danger in the period 
approach to syllabus setting is that in the interests of coherence, marginal 
works tend to creep in, whose relevance is obvious to a reader already 
widely acquainted with the period, but whose merits are not great enough 
to commend them to someone who is making his first acquaintance with 
the literature of the past. The eighteenth century is not a favourite, I think, 
with teachers, though the writings of its great master, Pope, are from many 
points of view admirably suited to our adolescent reader, and are, like 
Dryden’s, of a good substantial length, without being, like Paradise Lost, 
too much of a good thing. 

But of course the trouble really starts when we get towards our own 
age, which we may take to begin with the famous words: 


‘For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting with a 
combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind. . .’ 


Here we have culture on the defensive, the artist isolated, the folk-ways 
destroyed: there is no need to prolong the familiar diagnosis—familiar to 
weariness to some, to others meaningless, for there is as little agreement 
about this as there is about anything else. To ask seriously whether Tenny- 
son is worth study, as Pope or Herbert or Marvell or Goldsmith are worth 
it, is, in many quarters, to meet with blank incomprehension. I must repeat 
that I am not asking whether he is worth reading, whether: 


Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height. 
or 

The land where it is always afternoon 
may not give immense pleasure. But to study it? What is there to study? 
What happens, as Mr. Milestone inquired at Headlong Hall, when a person 
walks round the grounds the second time? 


We won't continue our queries down to modern times, where confusion 
is worse confounded. But it must now be obvious that one cannot begin 
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to think about the nature of adolescent taste and the structure of A level 
GCE without being led to wonder how the whole thing is directed, what 
are its intentions, its principles, and to conclude that it has none. It might 
be argued that this is all to the good; that we might be directed along a 
road we thought was the wrong one; we might find authority’s intentions 
dishonourable, its principles mistaken. As it is, the field is wide, and we can 
pick and choose. Yet the fact remains that too often among the works set 
in special papers and special periods we find books which invite Holden 
Caulfield’s inelegant criticism, a criticism which some teachers, at least, 
will want to echo. 


THE SPRING NUMBER 


The next number will include: Selling English to the Boys, by Helen White- 
head; For Scientists and Others, by J. Charlesworth; Grammar: Dry Bones, 
by D. M. Skews; Writing Free Verse, by John Wilks; “Arden of Feversham,’ 
by Jerome Hanratty; and Precis Writing, by W. S. Bunnell. 

It is hoped that Mr. Hanratty’s article will be the first of a series, “School 
Plays in Production’. Contributions to the series are invited, but to avoid 
duplication will contributors please write to the Editor in the first place. 

We also draw attention to Mr. Snape’s letter on p. 119; we shall welcome 
more letters on the subject. 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Circulation Manager is anxious to buy back the following numbers: 
Vol. IV, No. 1, Vol. IX, No. 1, and Vol. X, No. 4. 
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by 
HARFORD JONES 


Senior English Master, Bentley Grammar School, Calne 


READING Is central to the teaching of English. It must be guided and it 
should be discussed. I have tried various methods of tackling the problem 
in school. 

At one time, I issued graded book lists to the forms I taught. However, 
this proved unsatisfactory from various points of view. In the first place, it 
is almost impossible to compile a really comprehensive and up-to-date read- 
ing list, without confusing the children. It is one thing to order a boys’ 
adventure story for the library on the strength of a favourable review, but 
it is quite another to commit oneself on the same evidence to recommending 
that story in an official list. This perhaps helps to explain why such lists 
tend to be too conservative. Furthermore, while they can cater broadly for 
different years, they cannot really account for the wide variety of tastes one 
finds within a form. I have a girl at present at the end of her second year 
who is enjoying an exploration of the Brontés. In the same form is a girl 
who finds herself extended by Louisa M. Alcott. If you add to these defects 
the physical limitations of any library—and particularly a small provincial 
library—you have a strong case against book lists. Everybody reading this 
article will have experienced the frustration of visiting a library with a 
bibliography and being lucky to find even one of the listed books on the 
shelves. Frequently, this remaining book is the least useful or enjoyable of 
the lot. In fact, reading lists might well discourage reading, for no boy or 
girl can be expected to persevere indefinitely in searching for books which 
never seem to be there. 

I have found that a much more satisfactory method is simply to take a 
class into the school library and turn them loose. The value of this informal 
approach depends, of course, on the quality and quantity of the book stock, 
and I am possibly fortunately placed in having control over both and in 
having a generous grant at my disposal. I try to include in the library most 
books by ‘recognised’—though not necessarily ‘classical’—writers and ob- 
vious choices such as those which have won Carnegie medals and other 
awards. But, for the most part, I depend on reviews, since one cannot read 
all new children’s fiction. The result is that we have some failures, but a 
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great majority of successes. Thus, a child finds himself in a library, sur- 
rounded by books of reasonably good quality. If he makes a choice and 
does not like it, then he can always abandon it. There is none of that un- 
fortunate suggestion of a moral obligation to continue which accompanies 
a reading list. Moreover, the teacher can guide and advise individual chil- 
dren, where desirable, in the presence of the actual books they are going to 
read. In this way, he overcomes the problem of satisfying varied tastes and 
avoids the discouragement arising from finding particular books are out on 
loan. I have found that the standard which the children set themselves is 
high. 

a child should really stretch himself in his personal reading. 
We are at present using quite a good system of examining private reading, 
for which I claim no originality. Each term, every pupil reads an ‘approved’ 
book. We have tried calling it a ‘classic’, with all kinds of confusion resulting. 
Eventually, it comes to be defined as a book which tests the capabilities of 
the reader concerned. What would be approved for one child in a form 
might not be approved for another. Towards the end of term, the child 
writes an essay about the book, sometimes under strict examination condi- 
tions, sometimes with the book itself available for reference. The children 
know the question well in advance, for it is always the same. They outline 
the story, describe an appealing incident, say something about the characters 
in general and enlarge upon one character in particular. They also write 
on any other aspect of the book they choose, perhaps evaluating it or com- 
paring it with some other work by the same author. It has been found in 
practice that it is sometimes better to restrict the essay to two or three of 
these topics, or to allow two sessions for writing it. The results have been 
pleasing and the children have thoroughly enjoyed this part of their work. 
Not only does the outline plan give them something to look for, but also, 
because the book provides something for them to write and think about, 
their essays have been of a high standard. Usually, their writing is interesting 
and assured in style, influenced frequently by the manner of the author of 
their choice. The whole process is much more satisfying than the method 
I have tried of testing reading by means of a series of short questions on a 
number of different books. Rather than favouring the child who is ready 
with the slick, superficial answer, it encourages the consistent worker who 
is prepared to make a critical and perhaps original approach. 

An even more tricky question than private reading is reading in class. 
Few would deny the advantages to be derived from this and from discussing 
the ‘reader’. Immediately, however, one comes up against several aggrava- 


ting difficulties. Even if one devotes a part of the term to concentrated 
reading of the novel, the book still tends to drag on, if the whole class is 
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involved. Eventually, the children’s interest is almost sure to diminish. 
Again, if the teacher sets a couple of chapters for homework, he himself 
tends to lose the thread of the plot, even though he knows the book reason- 
ably well. Then there is the more serious difficulty of discrepancies in reading 
speeds. It is hard for a teacher to tell a keen pupil that he must not read on, 
but confine himself to the chapters which have been set. It is harder still on 
the pupil who is allowed to read on, but has to cover the old ground again 
at a snail’s pace in class. And how, in a mixed school, is one to make pro- 
vision for the differing tastes of boys and girls: They diverge earlier than 
is often recognised. This handling of varying tastes is probably the most 
important matter of all. 

Group reading, which is the solution I am at present trying, will be by 
no means new to readers of this article who teach in primary and secondary 
modern schools. There it tends to be used for different speeds of reading. 
But I have not yet come across it in any other grammar school. This is 
surprising, for it can be used to cater not only for varying reading speeds 
but also for varying tastes. I use the art room, where the desks are perma- 
nently grouped. Five or six in a set is most convenient, so a class of thirty 
can read five or six different books at the same time. My second form is 
reading Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, Haggard and Emily Bronté—a rather 
conservative selection at present. 

The advantages are considerable. No one book will please everybody in 
a whole class. Each of these smaller sets of books, on the other hand, has 
been chosen to suit a specific group, taking into account likes and dislikes, 
reading ability and whether any of the children have read one or more of 
the books before. Even in the slower groups, the books are read quickly 
and do not go stale. Since they do not take the books home, the readers 
keep abreast of each other and, by adding a very few books from time to 
time, I shall be able to satisfy any demand for more reading matter. Each 
child reads aloud much more than if a single book were being studied by 
the whole class. If a section is being given a dramatised reading, the entire 
group is likely to be involved. What is possibly more important, spontaneous 
discussions about the books arise among the members of the groups. Every- 
body in the form now enjoys reading lessons; nobody goes to sleep. The 
children themselves say they much prefer this new arrangement. The only 
disadvantage seems to be the noise, but it does not distract the children and 
Iam learning to put up with it. 

We have recently been paying a great deal of attention to reading in this 
school and the results are, I think, beginning to show. They should be more 
fluent and accurate expression and a less self-conscious approach to the criti- 
cal consideration of books. 
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by 
ANN HOWGATE 


A FUNCTION OF education has always been to define, and where possible 
ease, the emotional strain suffered in adolescence. But the normal strain of 
growing up has now been aggravated by oppressions peculiar to the twen- 
tieth century. Indeed ‘adolescence’ as we understand it is a phenomenon of 
this century: a positive state of mind, as well as body. The teenager longs 
to grapple with adult concepts. As he begins to appreciate the extent of 
good and evil, he naturally wishes to expose subterfuge and tolerance for 
what they are: grey compromises in a world so clearly black and white. 
But it is becoming very tempting today for him to turn from the undoubted 
pain of such a vision and abandon himself instead to ready-made, ready- 
blunted feelings. The result is an unquestioning acceptance of the half-truth. 

Films too are peculiar to this century and most of them conspire to per- 
petrate just such half-truths. In England children go to the cinema on an 
average two or three times a week (three or four times a week in the U.S.A.). 
Yet little is being done to give them any grounding (even by implication) 
in film discrimination. A school film strip is registered and judged by the 
brain: Saturday night at the Odeon by unconsidered emotions. This is the 
outcome of box office demands, and as such it is the fault of the adult public. 
It is also an educational failure and one that ought to be more widely ack- 
nowledged and feared. 

A new generation is growing up to whom—for instance—war, as we know 
it, has little meaning. This generation is being invited to base a whole con- 
ception and interpretation of war on the reproductions of the subject in films, 
books and newspapers. Indeed the profiteers have cashed in on our uneasy 
but defiant consciences to create a deliberate boom. Of course younger 
generations must try to comprehend something of the nature of war if they 
are to value peace. But an atomic war would bear little resemblance to 
anything that has gone before, and in fact our preoccupation with the last 
one is sheer escapism. The direct result of such escapism is to foster rampant 
nationalism—that very nationalism by which we so blatantly justified Suez. 

‘Fifth week . . . and still the biggest hit in town!’ “All the days and nights 
of The Young Lions—the war they fought... the women they loved!’ 
‘Straightforward, tremendously sincere and lavish semi-documentary recon- 
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struction of the great retreat and defeat and the way it united a people. 
Bloody, detailed, John Mills, etc.’ The glut of war films and books-of-the- 
film has recently reached frightening proportions, as anyone who has watched 
the queues preparing for a dose of the brutal truth about Japanese camps will 
agree. Most war films incorporate unvaried clichés: corporal type humour, 
hand-to-hand fighting, tracking through woods, newsreels of French refu- 
gees, and the heroism of a stiff-lipped officer. But I want to examine three 
films which are significant for their more noticeable ambition and consequent 
influence—The Young Lions, The Bridge on the River Kwai and Dunkirk. 
These are, supposedly, sincere in purpose. They have all cost a great deal of 
money to make and have been directed with considerable care, under the 
auspices of major studios. The outcome is that all three are guilty (though 
not to an equal degree) of pandering to box office standards. 

The Young Lions (Director, Edward Dmytryk) is the worst offender. It 
breeds not nationalism but tolerance. The kind of tolerance that leads to a 
picture of war as, to quote Isabel Quigly, ‘an honourable old-style combat 
between two equally supportable opponents; a combat between nations, not 
ideologies’. Miss Quigly’s criticism of this film was very well judged and 
led to a clear admission from Irwin Shaw that the theme of the book had in 
fact been deliberately reversed. Reversed to such an extent that all the values 
are distorted and the film has a moral directly opposed to that of the book. 
The corrupting processes of war are dismissed and in their place we are given 
a cursory treatment of motives and behaviour on the battlefield, and a heavy 
emphasis on ‘the women they loved’. 

The Bridge on the River Kwai (Director, David Lean) is another film-of- 
the-book. It is the most powerful of these three films because it manages to 
keep sight of a message and has the courage to subordinate every minor 
theme to this message, namely that war is madness. But apart from question- 
ing the value of decrying one small and futile branch of war which will 
probably never occur again, there is a hint of softness at the centre. The 
acting maintains a high standard. But instead of showing us something of 
the mental dilemma of Colonel Nicholson or investigating with any subtlety 
the implications of his fanatical courage, the film is content to dwell on 
physical details of torture. Again, William Holden’s interpretation of the 
cynic who sees through it all is geared to box-office dimensions. Most im- 
portant, the ending lacks the courage of the book’s convictions. We are left 
without knowing whether chance or a deliberate reversal of the Colonel’s 
whole way of life destroys the bridge and the men crossing it. 

Dunkirk (Director, Leslie Norman) is the most blameless of the three, 
though it lacks the coherence and impact of The Bridge on the River Kwai. 
The documentary approach and inversion of emphasis make it complex, less 
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artistic, slightly more like life. There is no doubt that the makers had an 
eye on the boom in war films, but they are depicting a failure and a legend 
which needed clarifying. The script has an authenticity which gains in 
rhythm in the final beach scene, when each voice and body is isolated in 
fear, and irony is the only possible comment, ‘I don’t want to die . . . I don’t 
want to die’. “You may ’ave to... you may bloody well ’ave to.’ But 
what is the outcome of such a film: That we learn by our mistakes is the 
smug implication. We don’t, in fact. Life teaches us that history repeats 
itself. 

What does emerge from all this is that we must be on our guard against 
the impact of films, especially films with such potentials for emotional black- 
mail. I’m not concerned here with the impact of physical violence. I mean 
rather the flaccid state of acceptance in which we enter the cinema. If adults 
are so frequently willing to suspend judgment, how can young people learn 
to question the standards of so-called maturity: And unless they are en- 
couraged to grasp the rudiments of a practical education in film appreciation 
they will never look among themselves for a more fearless, progressive atti- 
tude to contemporary problems. 

In an article which appears in Declaration Lindsey Anderson has defined 
the kind of problems we are up against. He gives convincing and frightening 
proof of the power of the middle man in the industry, and his article is 
notable for its constraint, its acknowledgement of present failure, and its 
confession of faith. He points out that for seven long years no British feature 
won a prize at Cannes: that we have with us ‘an English cinema (and South- 
ern English at that), metropolitan in attitude, and entirely middle-class’ 
and that we have produced no film which even attempts to interpret the 
real problems facing us today, ‘strikes, Teddy Boys, nuclear tests, the presence 
of American Servicemen and Hungarian refugees’. “What we need to con- 
sider’, he concludes, ‘is the image of ourselves that our cinema is bent on 
creating, and whether we, as a nation, should continue to accept that image.’ 

In fact the cinema is now facing a crisis which is the inevitable consequence 
of its fascinating duality. On the one hand, we have an industry culminating 
in technical and financial corruption of which Beverley Hills is the ultimate 
refinement. On the other, an art form of which only the fringes have been 
explored. Industry proffers distorted colour and sound, a screen that stretches 
the retina beyond comfort, close-ups approximating to Huxley’s ‘feelies’. 
The art form can disclose depths of black and white and all the subtlety of 
association between sight, sound and movement: a form which is capable of 
the plasticity of a dream or of ‘the creative interpretation of reality’. That 
this split has become so complete is really heartening. In a sense the cinema 
is already senile, and yet it has all before it. There is at last an atmosphere of 
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optimism; the racketeers do their worst, but money alone is no longer enough. 
Other countries are beginning to prove this, as the Times Educational Supple- 
ment pointed out when reviewing an exciting Canadian production A Dan- 
gerous Age: ‘the one type of film that is certain to survive and develop through 
the inevitable changes of the next decade is the inexpensive production in 
which a few people of talent use a camera to record and comment on the 
society they live in. Whatever the ultimate fate of the cinema as a branch 
of show-business, the film itself is still the most complete and exciting medium 
at the artist’s disposal, and increasingly the unexpected masterpieces are be- 
ginning to turn up from the most unlikely places’. 


In later issues I want to discuss some of these recent comments and images 
in film which it is up to all of us to accept or reject. 


SAILING INSTRUCTIONS FOR SEMANTICISTS 


Beauty may be in small dry things. T. £. HULME. 


... your maps and pictures will quickly become pale, loosing their life 
and colours, or rotting upon their cloath, or paper. HENRY PEACHAM: The 
Compleat Gentleman, 1622. 


Beauty may be in small dry things. 
Truth occupies the space that lies 
Between the small dry things, between 
Compulsive words; coiling and curled 
Between the words, the truth survives. 


Truth and the word each populates 
Its own reserved peculiar place, 
Unplotted by those instruments 
That best observe the other. So 


With speed set sail—your maps and pictures 
Will quickly become pale, 

Loosing their life and colours, 

Rotting upon their cloath— 

And chart the unknown seas that swarm 
Between the definition and the deed. 


P. J. HELM 














THE PRESENT DAY DEBASEMENT 
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Case D 





by 
R. J. HARRIS 


Chartesey Secondary School 


THE RIVAL courses of English multiply. Does none of these tracts please the 
teachers, and is this the reason for there being so many? Most have some 
merit, but that is not surprising—they all contain a large part of a traditional 
store of material. Too many are clogged filters of abstractions, opaque with 
the names of names. I do not expect their language to answer life with a 
life of its own; but in any museum, to delineate, clearly and perspicuously 
though without song, is the least to ask. To make money, to please every- 
body, to instruct everybody, and in one Course, this cannot be done, and 
yet is every day attempted. Janet and John read at different paces; nor is 
my teaching voice like yours. Our lesson-notes themselves diverge in 
order and content. Nevertheless, we should not need to look on school 
textbooks as on certain Sunday newspapers, which fiercely inveigh against 
the very vices they represent. ‘Sense, but not complete sense’ and ‘the 
present-day debasement of the language’ are phrases appearing in the same 
book. Generally speaking, linguistic vices are avoidable—nor would their 
avoidance commit compilers and publishers to any general aims of educ- 
ation which might seem to them too radical or coherent. 

I list below, some of the avoidable vices exemplified in one or more of 
a dozen recently published books. 

(a) Clumsy or inappropriate diction. Forms inelegant by any standard, 
or unsuited to the people supposed to use them. Examples: the phrase ‘he 
or she’ eight times in eighteen lines; ‘My dear aunt’—the beginning of a 
letter by a child of eleven; a spelling rule—‘If the suffix begins with a consonant 
symbol the final -e usually remains but if it begins with a vowel the -e is normally 
dropped; but in certain words ending in -ice and -ge the -e must be retained before a, 
0, or u to keep the consonants “soft”.’ Or: ‘You have a good chance to clean up the 
business world when your turn (to write business letters) comes, for many business 
people are still churning out these atrocities’; ‘The Sonnet... . . There are two 
different types. All have fourteen lines’; a recommended start to an essay: 
* “There is no such thing as an ideal holiday, since one man’s meat is another man’s 
88 
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poison.” Such a beginning conveys its meaning in a sharp, concise manner. More- 
over, it conveys a feeling of surprise...’ 

(b) A blinkering tone, with which no disagreement is allowed—magis- 
terially pompous, discouraging, or patronisingly facetious. Examples: the 
title of this piece; ‘There are two uses of language, the scientific and the emotive. 
In the emotive we do not usually refer directly to what we are talking about’; 
‘We have in the twentieth century many more ideas in our heads than the Greeks 
and Romans, and therefore we have a much wider range of linguistic devices to deal 
with all that.’ 

(c) Jumping-Jackism: breath-taking leaps from the elementary to the 
advanced; disconnectedness and lack of graded development of an idea. 
Examples: on page 1, the alphabetical arrangement of simple words in a 
dictionary; on page 3, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, and homophones. 
From another book: insistence that knowledge of subject and predicate 
as terms is necessary as a tool, followed by exercises in which such know- 
ledge is presupposed before it has been taught. 

(d) Irrelevant material—most common in the early books of a course; 
it is difficult to say what is irrelevant to the GCE once that stage is reached. 
Examples: telegrams at age 11, and business letters too. Exercises such as, 
‘Substitute a simple English word for: prognosticate, effulgent, malediction, 
impecunious, domicile’. 

(e) False analogy, and other deceptions. A popular analogy is that be- 
tween a carpenter's tools and the parts of speech. I have heard a master 
craftsman in one trade say, *’andmeanevvyammer, Bert’, but never one 
in the writer’s trade who exclaimed, ‘Give me a noun, collective or abstract, 
to replace the blank in the following sentence’. Another: “Here is a riddle. 
What is the difference between a house without a roof, and a sentence... . The 
answer is, the house without a roof is not complete, but a sentence is’. Compare 
this with ‘Nearly all sentences contain verbs’—from a still more recent book. 
Another: “Adjectives are to the writer what colours are to the artist. A plain black 
and white drawing is neither as interesting nor as realistic as a picture in rich natural 
colours’. O Diirer, O Kodachrome! 

(f) Visitors from abroad—especially those weak comprehension- 
questions demanding extraneous information and leading away from the 
close study of the actual words supposed to be under consideration. Ex- 
amples: ‘Why are several snowstorms unusual in the New Forest?’—no clue is 
given in the passage, which happens to mention the New Forest. Another, 
from an effusion on England, written by Earl Baldwin: ‘What important 
offices of State has Earl Baldwin held’ 

(g) Doubtful assumptions, obscure aims. Examples: that a thorough 
grounding in grammatical terminology is needed to help children to write 
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clearly, or even that this knowledge may be presumed to exist. Thus, in 
Book 1 of a course for secondary modern schools, an inaccurate classification 
of masculine, feminine, common, and neuter gender. Again, that an exercise 
or idea which has worked in class is thereby shown to be educationally 
valuable. An obscure aim: ‘The feeling for rightness of sentence and gram- 
matical form rather than technical achievement is aimed at’. What are ‘rightness’ 
etc, if not ‘technical achievement’? 


(h) Exercises in the habituation of error and cliché. The practice of | 


blunders, and other forms of negativism and of deliberate confusion. 
Examples: the typical ‘correct the punctuation’ exercise; the juxta-position 
without context of easily confused pairs of words; as—as a cucumber, 
as — as a lion. ‘Some lazy folk pay no attention to the choice of adjectives’ is the 
sentence immediately following this last exercise. 

(i) Dragons and chimeras—exercises in correcting mistakes that are 
never made, and in overcoming difficulties that would be such folly if in 
fact they existed. Examples: “Correct the following sentences: “I had not scarcely 
sat down for my meal than the telephone rang”. ““He was almost a year junior than 
me.” ’ Another, from Book 3 of a Course: ‘Correct the following: talbe, pulbish, 
odrre.’ Another: 

“Dear sir,s 
i have se3n yor advert. inthe JUNIO4 woRLD” an I wo uld lick to by 
“THE detecto dISGUISESET” whi ch costs1s/qqd. 8 have enclosed a postl 
orde R. 
yors tuwly&” 

Another: ‘Gretty swam bacefully bo the toat. Ge are woing for our tolidays 
homorrow. Flave your wags’. Another: ‘With who did you go to the match: 
None of these examples is taken from a commercial Course. 

(j) Parasitism on the literary body—as in the use of poetry and prose in 
ways which suggest a total dissociation of language and literature. This 
happens not so much when a poem is used to reveal parts of speech, as when 
comprehension questions direct attention away from the meaning of the 
original or to trivial details of it. Examples: replacement of the real thing 
by the names for the real thing, as in technical chapters on versification and 
figurative language—‘Tricks of the Trade’; mechanical rigidity of treat- 
ment of rhythm—e.g. ‘Thus the pattern of line 1 is 


x / x/x[x | 
His horse who never in that sort 
Is it? 


(k) Uncertainty of audience—is the book written for the pupil or for 
the teacher? A great volume of ink would be saved if those little talks and 
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exhortations were omitted which usurp the teacher’s place. The space so 
saved could be used for further exercises and for illustrations of points 
made. 

(1) False promises—lip-service, in the introduction, to some typical educ- 
ational theory, which is not however exemplified in the body of the work. 
A characteristic example is the promise to establish a clear relationship 
between grammar and meaning, ‘the constant practical application (of grammar 
and its terms) to composition, both written and oral’. All that this usually means is 
the interpolation of formal grammar exercises into chapters on narrative and 
other writing. 

(m) Burst suitcases—sometimes superficially repaired by hand-sewn 
examples made to fit the rule, but sometimes unashamedly paraded. 
Examples: ‘The, a, an, are really adjectives though they have no adjectival 
force’; ‘Sun, moon, are common nouns, whereas Englishman and German are 
proper nouns’—despite the usual definition. (I owe these examples to Mr. 
lan Michael.) One is always meeting ‘sense’ that is not ‘complete’, or, 
just as surprisingly, sense that is complete, e.g. ‘He went galumphing home’. 
Sometimes one is commanded to ‘understand’ a word which is not expressed 
(as in ‘Halt!’—‘you’ understood). At other times it is forbidden to do 
this (as in ‘He studied at Oxford’—studied what:—a question one may not 
ask here, for the verb is intransitive). Or the sceptical reader is assured that 
‘alas’ is ‘not an essential part of the sentence’—“Alas! we shall never see him 
again” —‘it is merely an exclamation of grief.’ In short, enormous confusion 
between objective description of structure and pedantic conscription into 
categories. 

(n) Contextless commands—many books contain such instructions as, 
“Add suitable adverbs to the following: The wind blew . . . . through the trees. The 
student did his work . . .” Or, ‘Fill in the most suitable noun: The children travel 
to... by...’ The most suitable! Mere recognition grammar, shamming 
literature. 

I look forward to seeing the perfect textbook. I secretly feel that it may 
be a child’s new exercise book, an immaculate blank. 














THE CASE AGAINST GRAMMAR 
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by 
C. D. POSTER 


Willenhall Comprehensive School, Staffs 


SIX MONTHS ago my eight-year-old son brought home his latest English 
text book, which set out to teach the rudiments of conventional grammar 
to children of eight to ten. It was, of its kind, a good book. The lay-out 
and approach were attractive and interesting, there was a sufficiency of 
practice material at each stage, and logical development from one stage 
to the next. But nowhere, either expressly in the introduction or by im- 
plication in the text, could I find a satisfying answer to the vital question, 
‘Why is this being taught?’ 

During the past four years I have reviewed a number of language study 
text books. Without exception, authors of those for the primary school 
appear convinced that the ability to recognise and name—often in some 
detail—the seven parts of speech is essential to the primary stage. Yet, 
without exception again, those for the secondary stage presuppose that 
their readers have not this ability. In my experience, a wise assumption. A 
mere handful of the first year children of grammar school or ‘borderline’ 
standard that I have taught arrive possessed of a basic grammatical know- 
ledge that in any way compares with their mastery of, say, the Four Rules 
in arithmetic. The overwhelming majority are confused, lacking in interest 
and quite unprepared to believe that language study will improve their 
written work. Is it that the grammar syllabus that these primary text books 
imply is being inadequately covered in our schools? Or does this lack of 
achievement indicate the need for much re-thinking of the content of that 
syllabus, indeed of the entire approach to grammar at both primary and 
secondary levels? 

Much of the current practice in grammar teaching is, I believe, mech- 
anical, barren and purposeless. 

To-day we have naming of parts. Yesterday 

We had daily cleaning. And tomorrow morning 
We shall have what to do after firing. But today 
Today we have naming of parts. 


Grammar should be, I maintain, not the study of words, but of the way 
words work. A study of the way words work can, but does not of necessity, 
92 
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improve written and oral communication. Unless it does this, language 
study has no significance as a branch of English study! below the VI form. 

Grammar is the study of the way words work. Play the devil’s advocate as I 
will, I cannot see that this statement can be challenged. Words—mere 
symbols, ‘exciters’ of images—convey no precise meaning until they are 

ositioned in a sentence.? 

Thus, if I say to a group of children the word ‘fast’, two may react 
mentally with an impression of speed, two with an impression of abstinence, 
and two with an impression of fixity. Of the two who responded ‘speed’, 
one will have done so in relation to a person or thing, and will consequently 
have the adjective in mind; the other will be considering an action and for 
him ‘fast’ will signify the manner of movement. Of our second pair, one 
will have a noun in mind, the other a verb; of our third, one another 
adjective, the other a second adverb. Now, it is well-known that English 
isa language richer than most, first in homographs and irregular formations 
of parts of speech, second in its use of one part of speech with the value of 
another (e.g. France on war footing). In English above all, then, words 
out of context are liable to be grammatically ambiguous. Yet how often do 
do we hear: ‘The word elephant is a noun’: (Is itz What is its function in 
‘He owns an elephant gun’, if not adjectival?) And who has not seen exercises 
like this: Write down three nouns that you might find in the garden: “Hoe, weed, 
water,’ writes the child. Tick goes the red pencil. And there goes another 
child convinced that the word water is by fixed law a noun, (though he 
may have had in mind as he wrote just now: ‘I hoe my cabbages, weed the 
flower-beds and water the seedlings’). “A rose is a rose is a rose’ perhaps, but 
alas for the child, a word is a particular part of speech only insofar as its 
environment makes it so. Knowing this, surely we must ask ourselves 
whether this exercise in logic—‘because a word stands in such-and-such a 
relationship with other words, it is therefore so-and-so’'—lies within the 
capacities of the normal primary child, as the authors of most primary 
language course books would have us believe? Perhaps it is time for an 
investigation into ‘grammar readiness’ and into the mental processes in- 


volved in this kind of language study. 


(t) as a branch of English study: language study may, I concede, be a good mental 
discipline. It may give valuable insight into the way the mind works. Nevertheless, 
before anyone claims these wider merits for language study, he should first be sure 
that, in the former case, it is a mental discipline as good as or essentially complemen- 
tary to that of, say, the sciences; and, in the latter, that the pupil is sufficiently mature 
to be ‘receptive’ of this insight. 

(2) Or, alternatively, as Hunter Diack points out, in the context of real things—the 
word LITTER on a wire basket, for instance. 
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Due for investigation, too, is the commonly accepted sequence (with 
variations) of grammar teaching: the parts of speech, noun, verb . . . pre- 
position, conjunction, the phrase; the clause, etc. If language study is to 
improve written composition it should begin, surely, with that which 
commonly needs the most improvement. First priority I would give to 
the definition of the mental picture (that is, largely, the use of adjectives 
and adverbs). But because adjectives and adverbs are, by being single words, 
limited in their scope, I would deliberately obscure, to begin with, the 
distinction between word, phrase and clause, and speak (or rather think, 
since terminology should be introduced only when the function has been 
comprehended) of qualifiers and modifiers. Thus, my approach would be: 
‘The boy threw the ball’. What a dull sentence this is! We don’t know what kind 
of a boy or what kind of a ball. What do you think: ‘The red-haired boy’ . . . ‘in 
the torn shirt’ . . . ‘threw the dog’s tennis ball’... The words you have been using 
describe the boy and the ball. And later: Where: How: When: did he throw it:3 
This, of course, derives from the approach that Professor Gurrey sought 
to popularise thirty years ago with box-analysis. Few of the authors of 
language study course books appear even to have heard of it. 

A common misconception is that the correction of written and spoken 
grammatical errors requires necessarily a knowledge of grammatical term- 
inology. My three-year-old daughter says ‘I are’. I do not correct her by 
talking of number and agreement! There are three ways of tackling the 
error ‘She is calling you and I’. There is the ‘People say’ method. Now that 
may be of value with ‘No, dear, people say “I am”’, but, for a solecism 
committed daily, even by educated people, it is going to meet with little 
success. There is the conventional grammatical approach; but this can only 
be successful when grammatical terms such as verb, subject, object, the 
object form of the pronoun, are understood. We must either wait for this 
understanding, by which time the error has become ingrained, or court 
disaster by anticipating ‘grammar readiness’. The third method is to use 
our grammatical knowledge to present the grammatical problem in a way 
that requires the least use of a specialised terminology: ‘We say “She is 


(3) There are, of course, times when the context demands the bald statement, and 
nothing more. Children writing for the effect of suspense need to be shown—often 
indeed discover for themselves—the efficacy of the short sentence. The majority of 
young writers, however, need to be taught to define the picture. I trust that no teacher 
will ever allow his children to equate ‘short sentence’ with ‘dull sentence’, and to 
assume that the more qualifiers and modifiers there are, the better the composition. 
We would be wise to ensure that, as a reminder, our ‘the-boy-threw-the-ball’ sentence 
is found periodically in a context that demands, and is seen by the children to demand, 
its development. 
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calling you” and “‘She is calling me’. It follows therefore that we say “She is 
calling you and me”. Whenever you are in any doubt, break up your sentence in 
this way and see for yourself”! 

Indeed, children’s ability to ‘do grammar’ bears little relationship to their 
ability to “be grammatical’.4 Most of us have met many children trained to 
parse and analyse—like obedient circus animals they can jump through 
the hoop—who nevertheless continue to make most of the grammatical 
errors prevalent in their neighbourhood. For deviations from accepted 
grammatical standards have a distinctly regional flavour; though mass 
communications are destroying the more attractive aspects of dialect— 
vocabulary and, often, pronunciation—grammatical faults are largely 
immune. Another field for investigation and another way in which our 
text-books blunder. Correct the mistakes in the following sentences, they say, 
and a vast field of opportunity for undreamt-of error is open to our 
children. The grammatical mistakes which we must first teach our children 
to avoid are those which they themselves make. 

Finally, and briefly, I believe that our current practice in language study 
is too analytical. We take to pieces the sentence-machine—to see how it 
works perhaps—but rarely rebuild it. 

The specialist may possibly derive as much satisfaction from the parts 
as from the whole, but, for the child whom we are trying to teach to control 
a medium of expression, synthesis is of greater value. Might we not occas- 
ionally approach our language study from the other end, and create sen- 
tences to certain structure-patterns? Begin with a simple sentence, add an 
adjectival phrase, a conditional clause, an adverb of time, a possessive 
adjective . . . and we will be following closely, I maintain, the thought- 
processes that operate in sentence construction. Perhaps these thought- 
processes, too, need investigation. 

The Naming of Parts goes on, you will remember: 

The branches 
Hold in the gardens their silent eloquent gestures 
Which... 
unless we can break away from the numbing traditions of grammar 
teaching 


. . . in our case we have not got. 


(4) ‘It is a fallacy to think of grammar as being chiefly concerned with the mistakes 
one may make’, writes Hunter Diack in Learning and Teaching English Grammar, one 
of the few books that make a thoughtful contribution to this aspect of English teaching. 
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by 
E. E. SWAN 


King Alfred’s G.S., Wantage 


RECENTLY I timitep an ‘A’ form (average age 15) in subject matter for an 
essay to something bearing on their idea of happiness. The wording on the 
board was something like this:— 

Happiness. What I want out of life. 

The Good Life. “....... ah, that was perfect happiness’. 

The results were revealing and amusing. In some of the pieces one was 
aware of the boy making his individual claim but in many one could sense 
the parents and the parents’ values behind the boy. 

Good health was high on the list of priorities as was freedom from res- 
ponsibility. Popularity with women and plenty of friends were thought to 
be most desirable but there was no indication how these ends could be 
achieved. Relatives were useful, especially if they had record shops or 
motor-cycle concerns and would let you have the goods at cost price. 
There were several glimpses into the schoolboy’s Utopia, visualising ‘a 
mechanical life of ease with dreamy days during which vast quantities of 
ice cream, treacle tart, doughnuts and other undernourishing but enjoyable 
food is eaten’. After contemplating ‘a world of luxury yachts, fast cars and 
colour television’ this writer concluded that his would not be so good after 
all as it would be ‘a world of not great happiness but of utter boredom’. 
Solid bourgeois comfort and security had its 15 year old devotees—‘a steady 
pensionable job’, ‘a bungalow of my own in its own grounds’, ‘a 14 inch 
Television’, ‘a Morris Minor 1000 and a refrigerator’. This particular effort 
had a strong Victorian flavour, ‘If I married, the woman would have to be 
up to my standards, that is, reasonably good-looking, able to cook and 
remember anything which I forgot’. To clinch the inventory he gave 
precise measurements. Another boy saw perfect happiness in the retired 
couple living next door, ‘they seem to live for their garden—it is perfect’, 
and they appeared to him not to let the outside world worry them very 
much. He remarks, somewhat ruefully, ‘people that have plenty of money 
do not seem to have perfect happiness—I do not know why’. Several 
thought that the world would be a pretty good place with only a few 
modifications ‘such as Political trouble settled’. Happiness was equated 
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with perfect contentment, an absence of boredom, plenty to do, then des- 
cending from generalities, the happy thought occurs ‘at all times girls 
should be around, at school, at work and everywhere else’. For another 
boy a trip round the world was the answer, ‘visiting the back roads rather 
than the main roads’ and bringing back knowledge and memories. The 
majority visualise happiness in specific and materialistic terms—a high 
powered Vanwall racing car, a pension of {15 a week tax free, more cricket 
on T.V., a wad of bank notes in your pocket. The yearning for security 
shows through, the wife must be of cover-girl dimensions, but also faithful 
and subservient; another would fit all modern types of burglar alarms to 
protect his possessions. There is nothing particularly adventurous about 
many of che aspirations, except perhaps the almost universal desire for 
speed in a fast sports car. The phrase ‘a good steady job’ is a recurring theme. 
Marriage happens at 30 after ‘a good time’ and is like the other necessities, 
on the level of acquiring consumer goods. ‘I consider a wife and children 
rather a bind in one’s twenties’, comments one essayist. Naturally every- 
thing has to be laid on and easy: ‘I would buy a few £1,000 worth of shares 
because it seems an easy way of making money’. There was one really lyrical 
piece describing a walk through the woods at dawn and the writer emerges 
to see a farmer driving his cows in to milk: “The old cows seem weary as 
they flop from one foot to the other, and plod on drearily towards the 
farm’. And finally there was a spirited plea for freedom—‘political freedom, 
freedom from stupid custom and prejudice, from nagging wives, rising 
prices and the threat of war’. 

Two of the essays are reproduced below. 

WHAT I WANT OUT OF LIFE 

My first wish would be a steady pensionable job, with a comfortable 
income, about £20 per week. This money would be enough for any rent, 
but I should like a small bungalow of my own, in its own grounds, two or 
three acres would be an admirable amount. Next a small car, a Morris 
Minor 1000 would be my first choice. I should not like one with a canvas 
roof. I choose the Minor because it is low on petrol, does about 40 m.p.h. 
easily and is not too large. 

Every few nights of the week I would go out for a drink, a chat, a game 
of cards or darts and a good time to the club which would be situated at 
not more than ten miles from my bungalow. At home I should like a 
fourteen inch television, for cold nights when I do not want to go out. 
Also I should like a refrigerator for keeping drinks and food in. A radio- 
gramme would be another necessity, and I would like the money to buy 
plenty of records as I appreciate modern music. 

If I married, the woman would have to be up to my standards, that is 
Cc 
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reasonably good looking, able to cook a good dinner or breakfast, and 
able to remember anything which I might forget. Her measurements 
would have to be somewhere around 35-23-33. Good food and plenty of 
it would be my motto. My wife would have to produce the right food, 
at the right temperature, and at the right moment. She should know by my 
face and manner what food I would be looking forward to. | 

If I could not get suitable employment, I should like a nice fat legacy 
left to me, but I cannot think of anyone likely to mention me in their last 
will and testament. If I could get a suitable job it would have to be one in 
which I would not have to partake of manual labour. I should like a sec- 
retary to take care of my paper work, if any. If there were no paper work, 
I would still like a secretary. If 1 did not marry, I should have a housekeeper 
to prepare my meals. I should also travel to the club more frequently, taking 
my secretary or any other good-looking girl with me, instead of my wife, 
but I will probably marry at about twenty five. 

I should like a job that does not compel me to arise before nine o’clock 
in the morning, or force me to stay at work after 4 o'clock at night. I should 
like a pension of about £15 a week, tax free. The retiring age would have 
to be about fifty-five years old, and a lump sum of £2,000 as well as the | 
weekly pension. I would then be able to live in comparative ease and com- 
fort, and able to support a wife and about three children as well. 





THE GOOD LIFE 

The Good Life to me, is a life that is free from worry and bother. | 
should like a well paid job with no ties to it. Also I should like to be able 
to have a few days off whenever I felt like it. 

To be really happy I would need to be extremely popular with women 
and I should also like a curvacious blonde wife who wouldn’t mind me 
going out with strange women. Good health is very important to happiness. 
It is no use having millions if you can’t enjoy spending them. Good health 
would be very necessary for my happiness as I enjoy scrambles, trials and 


motor-bikes. I want no responsibility whatsoever, just a job with good pay. | 


Relations, especially rich ones are very important to happiness because 
if they have high jobs in motor-cycle concerns and own pubs and record 
shops you can get your motor-cycles, wines, spirits, beer, cigarettes and 
records at cost price. 

I would live in a district where there is plenty of activity and where 
I can make good dependable friends. Friends are very important to a good 
life and you can’t really do without them. I would like people to help me 
in my decisions but would not like people who nag and order me what 
to do. That, briefly, is my idea of a good life. 
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by 
PETER WHITTLE 


Head of English Department, Diocesan Boys’ School, Kowloon 


I suppose that whenever one makes a public performance of any sort the 
element of competition is present, and if the performance is of a play then 
inevitably come the comparisons with other performances recently or 
even remotely seen. In the case of the school play there is usually a standard 
of production and performance already created by the school, and usually 
an indulgent audience ready to make any falling off as gently known as 
possible, and eager to give any improvement immediate applause. Whether 
one’s own play is better than the plays put on by other schools is rather 
difficult to tell, because there are usually so few disinterested critics available 
to see more than one of the plays. How far is this lack of real criticism of 
the school play important: How much should we be concerned with the 
absolute excellence of the school play as a piece of stage craft? 

This may seem an academic question in the setting of English schools; 
in Hong Kong, in the schools that are run on more or less the same principles 
and take the same examinations as the English grammar school, this question 
is relevant, and in looking for an answer we can argue back to the funda- 
mental error in construction underlying the structure of society in this 
Colony. I do not wish to attempt to answer the question of why there 
should be schools of the type I have just mentioned in Hong Kong; there 
are such schools and there is a demand for what they can give, and, however 
congenitally foolish it may be, the demand must be satisfied. So, into that 
situation comes the school play, providing for the children an experience 
that we do not doubt is a valuable one, not least because it gives the best of 
opportunities to improve spoken English. But once we have accepted the 
view that we should have a school play the difficulties begin. 

Should we attempt Hamlet or not; that is the immediate question. The 
axiom, ‘find a play to fit the actors’ is not so important here as it might be 
in England, for here English is a second and eagerly sought tongue and it is 
easier to train boys and girls to act well in a play that might not seem to 
fit them, and in a sense no play in English does ‘fit’ anyhow. The important 
thing about Hamlet is that it is a “set book’, so there is added incentive for 
hard work on the part of the actors and an assured audience of sixth formers. 
99 
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Pupils here are careful that all they do should very clearly take them forward 
in their study of English; everything in the stockpile of ‘knowledge’ must 
be worth its place; there is no time for much frivolous activity. 

Our actors, then, will be keen to learn their parts and how to speak their 
lines, and temperamentally they are at home on the stage, though, more 
than European schoolchildren even, they seem to need an audience to play 
to before they will do their best. They seem not to feel so selfconscious in 
front of their parents as children in England do, in the case of boys possibly 
because of the position the sons enjoy in the family, and largely, I believe, 
because in many cases the children who perform in English speak the 
language better than their parents. The chief of the difficulties with which we 
are faced springs from this fact of the parents not speaking English, or not 
speaking it well enough to make them feel that they want to come to see 
an English play. There is virtually no audience of parents and relatives for 
the school play. One can hardly have a play without an audience. What 
are the alternatives to an audience of parents for the school play? There 
are two: the examination classes of other schools if one chooses the right 
play; and the general public, that is the European and the English speaking 
Chinese sections of Hong Kong society. As one may easily imagine, the 
play-going public here is small; in order to reach them it is necessary to 
advertise in competition with a plethora of advertisement, with the result 
that one’s own advertisement tends to be extravagant in order not to be 
overwhelmed. The school must then live up to its advertisement and reach 
a standard of performance that will be accepted by the same play-goers 
who attend plays at the University and those presented by the local (Europ- 
ean) stage club. To put the school play into competition with the University 
and adult plays, or even to admit that it can hold much for people not in 
some way personally concerned with the school, as they are undoubtedly 
with the University and stage club, seems to me to be rather foolish, but 
the situation is made worse by the fact that schools have allowed themselves 
to be drawn in. It is conceivable that the sophisticated audience devoted to 
the stage might have been satisfied with a different standard of production 
from the schools if some schools had not demonstrated that it is possible, 
with sufficient effort, to reach a very high standard of acting and production. 
It is ironical, too, that large amounts of money can be spent on setting and 
costume in schools in which there are some pupils who do not have enough 
to eat. Should the standard of the school play be forced upwards in just 
the same way as the standard of the professional stage production is forced 
upwards, by the prime necessity of getting an audience—and without the 
healthy reason that the professional stage has, of making money? 

As I see it, the value of the school play is not in the polish of the acting, 
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and the success of the play is not to be measured by the number of people 
who come to see it. There should be high standards in those parts of the 
production where members of the teaching staff are concerned as teachers 
of an art, but the standard of performance that is attained by the children 
should be achieved through a conviction that is planted by the teacher and 
grows within each child that the play is something worth doing well; if 
it is in fact done well, then so much the better; though we may criticise 
faults, we have no right to demand that the schoolchild should always 
succeed. Economic pressure and the necessity for getting good examination 
results cramp Hong Kong schoolchildren throughout their school life; the 
demands of a highly competitive society cannot be ignored, but they should 
not be satisfied without any thought for the value of the accomplishments 
that are required of the boy leaving school. That pressure from the adult 
world should be brought to bear so closely upon schoolchildren is hard, 
and in the case of the school play, intolerable! So we think of examinations 
and the sixth forms and choose Hamlet, even at the cost of satisfying the 
mercenary wish to be ‘learning something’ on the part of actors and aud- 
ience alike. We should work to make the child forget the mercenary 
motive behind his activities, not adopt such motives ourselves and polish 
our play for the sake of attracting an audience with its glitter. 


READING STARTED 


I am always for getting a boy forward in his learning; for that is a sure 
good. I would let him at first read any English book which happens to 
engage his attention; because you have done a great deal, when you have 
brought him to have entertainment from a book. He’ll get better books 
afterwards. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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CHAUCER’S SQUIRE’S TALE 
by 
J. R. OSGERBY 


Head of the English Department, Westlain Grammar School, Brighton 














WHEN A University Examinations Board includes Chaucer’s ‘Squire’s 
Tale’ in its Advanced Level Syllabus, it presents teachers with an additional 
problem to the usual difficulties of tackling Chaucer with Sixth Forms— 
vocabulary, sentence construction and medieval allusions. This additional 
problem arises out of the fact that the Squire’s Tale is incomplete. Each 
complete tale has a ‘point’ or main theme which can be used as a starting 
point for a more detailed study of the tale’s content; one might say, for 
example, that the Pardoner’s Tale has Greed as its theme, the Knight’s Tale 
Providence, the Clerk’s Tale Patience, and so on. But what theme can be 
elicited from an incomplete tale, especially from a tale that is little more than 
begun, as seems to be the case with the Squire’s Tale: Teachers may well 
echo Milton’s wish to 


. . . raise up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuskan bold. 


I hope to show, however, that there are strong indications that the main 
theme of the Squire’s Tale was to be Gentilesse. 

We do not know whether Chaucer was going to follow an existing story, 
or whether, as seems more likely, he intended to fuse elements from various 








tm— 





sources into a new whole. But the Squire himself suggests the several facets | 


of his tale—Cambuskan’s successful wars, Algarsyf ’s courtship of Theodora, 
and Canace’s intervention on behalf of the peregrine falcon, and her own 
adventure which led to her being fought for in the lists. It is clear that one 
way in which these facets were to be given unity was by making the out- 
come of each dependent upon the efficacy of one or more of the four magic 
gifts—the brass horse, the sword, the mirror, and the ring, which are 
brought to Cambuskan at his birthday feast. 

Now Chaucer was a master craftsman; examination of those of the 
Canterbury Tales which are complete reveals a careful subordination of 
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detail to design and a consequent deepening of significance. It seemed to me 
that, this being so, an examination of the fragment that is the Squire’s Tale 
might well furnish clues to the general intention of the author, especially 
as it is the beginning of the tale that we have, and it is usually found that 
in the greatest of artistic creations the end is to be found, at any rate by 
implication, in the beginning. 

The great event at the start of the Squire’s Tale is the presentation of the 
magic gifts, and it is reasonable to suppose that these gifts, and especially 
the nature of the powers they confer upon their owners, were to constitute 
the core of the tale. The horse confers the power of omnipresence, the sword 
the powers of hurting and healing, the mirror the power of knowing the 
future, and the ring the powers of understanding the language of birds and 
of knowing the curative properties of herbs. What all this amounts to is 
that the gifts confer mastery of environment—ability to comprehend a 
given situation and to take appropriate action. If the gifts are in the right 
hands, comprehension will involve compassion, and the action taken will 
be an act of justice. Appropriately, the ring and the mirror, the means of 
comprehending, go to Canace; the horse and the sword, the means of 
executing, go to Cambuskan; for these persons possess between them the 
qualities that make up justice—power, perception, integrity and com- 
passion. Indeed, it is the right use of the gifts that is all-important, and 
throughout the Squire’s Tale, there is a concern with truth and falsehood, 
good faith and bad. 

Cambuskan is ideally fitted to possess the perfect means for administering 
justice, for he is the perfect king. It is no conventional flattery that tells us 


Hym lakked noght that longeth to a kyng (16) 
and above everything else Chaucer insists on his integrity— 


As of the secte of which that he was born 
He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn, (17-18) 


and he is 


pitous and just, alwey yliche; 
Sooth of his word, benigne, and honurable, 
Of his corage as any centre stable. (20-22) 


He is integrity incarnate, and Chaucer’s simile suggests that the world 
itself hinges on integrity; without good faith, human life is impossible. 
Along with justice, in the Christian teaching, goes mercy. Cambuskan 
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himself is ‘pitous’, “benigne’. Especially is Canace the incarnation of mercy. 
The falcon tells her 








I se wel that ye han of my distresse 

Compassion, my faire Canacee, 

Of verray wommanly benignytee 

That Nature in youre principles hath set. (484-7) 


Now in the story as it stands, both justice and mercy are linked with 
gentilesse, or nobility. We know that Chaucer’s age identified, ideally, 
nobility of rank with nobility of character. Gentilesse means “good breed- ' 
ing’, in the best sense. In this fragment, it is in fact the nobility who posses 
gentilesse. e.g. Cambuskan, Canace, the stranger knight, and the Peregrine 
falcon, and it is the vulgar who do not possess it, but Chaucer makes it quite 
clear that gentilesse should apply to character first, rank second. Gentilesse | 
of blood alone is insufficient (see lines 618-20). 

The stranger knight is compared with Gawain ‘with his olde curteisye’. 
For the Middle Ages Gawain was the pattern of courtesy, the perfectly 
accomplished knight. The falcon, being ‘gentil’ herself, expects the best of 


others— 
I supposed of hym noght but good (s75) 


she says of her treacherous lover, and we are reminded of George Chapman's 
ideal man, Clermont D’Ambois— 


‘He would believe, since he would be believed’. 





The vulgar, on the other hand, always doubt, and suspect the worse. 
Especially the crowd suspect the steed of brass—Sinon’s Trojan Horse is 
always in their minds—is the brass horse full of armed men:—is treachery 
to the city intended? Even though there is no unanimity of opinion, in 
every case 


They demen gladly to the badder ende. (224) 


The mirror they believe to be merely an optical trick, the sword a triumph 
of metallurgy. 

Worst of all are those who pretend gentilesse to cover their villainy. 
There are many references in the fragment to the art of rhetoric. This art 
itself had, by Chaucer’s time, ambiguous implications. Strictly speaking, 
the art of rhetoric was to speak in the most effective way, to suit the word 
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to the matter, and the delivery to the word. In its debasement, rhetoric 
came to be language used in an inflated, artificial way, and so a means of 
deception. Both aspects are alluded to in the fragment. 

The Squire says, in all sincerity, that only a rhetorician—and he modestly 
adds ‘I am noon swich’—could do justice to Canace’s beauty. The stranger 
knight has the rhetorician’s art in the best sense, 


He with manly voys seith his message, 

After the forme used in his langage, 

Withouten vice of sillable or of lettre; 

And for his tale sholde seme the bettre, 

Accordant to his wordes was his cheere, 

As techeth art of speche hem that it leere. (99-104) 


And what he says is ‘a verray sooth, withouten glose’. (166) 
The tercelet is a rhetorician in the bad sense, 


His manere was an hevene for to see 

Til any woman were she never so wys, 

So painted he and kembde at point devys 

As wel his wordes as his contenaunce, (558-651) 


but in his duplicity as a lover he outdoes Jason, Paris, Lamech. ‘Colours’ 
of rhetoric can adorn or disguise, just as real colours can. 

Now gentilesse, or “good breeding’, for Chaucer is largely a matter of 
education. The ‘lewed’ people (321) suspect all because they are uneducated. 
Mere ‘gentilesse of blood’ (620) does not restrain the tercelet from flying 
to baseness. If the powers of understanding and execution are to become 
the powers of justice and mercy, their possessors must be confirmed in 
their ‘gentilesse’, they must become educated. The twin hallmarks of the 
educated person are compassion and eloquence; ‘Pity renneth soone in 
gentil herte’ Chaucer often tells us, and a mastery of true rhetoric sets the 
seal on the educational process; integrity is the innate quality which makes 
the process possible. Gawain is the perfect example of the educated man, 
the ‘complete gentleman’. 

In the story, the magic gifts enable their possessors to triumph. The falcon 
gets her love back repentant, Cambuskan conquers, Algarsyf wins a wife, 
and Canace’s fate, though hard to determine, is apparently a happy one. 
(667-9). The main point is that all these characters are young—including 
Cambuskan himself—‘Yong, fressh, and strong, in armes desirous As any 
bacheler’ (23-4)—all undergo a probationary period, and all achieve their 
consummation. The story starts appropriately in the Spring, ‘the yonge 
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grene’ and we are constantly reminded that Summer is coming on— 
Phoebus is ‘neigh his exaltacioun’, Aries is the ‘colerik hoote signe’. Canace 
is like ‘the yonge sonne’ (385). What, presumably, Chaucer had in mind 
was to conduct his characters from spring through summer, from youth 
to maturity, from gentilesse of birth to gentilesse of character; in short, to 
portray an educational process. Indeed, if the opening lines of Part 3 are 
genuine, the sun is entering Mercury’s house. Mercury, of course, was the 
god of deception. The testing-time of the characters appears to be imminent. 

The characters possess their gifts before they embark on their ‘summer's 
journey’ of education. In a sense the gifts are both the means and the end. 
‘Education’ is a “drawing out’ of what is already there, it is the learning of 
the right use of the gifts already possessed, and this use confirms the poss- 
essor’s right to the gifts. In other words, the cultivation of gentilesse through 
integrity confirms innate qualities as moral principles. 

So much seems apparent from the fragment itself. How is it suited to the 
teller: The Host asks the Squire for a love story 


Say somewhat of love; for certes ye 
Konnen thereon as muche as any man. (2-3) 


The Squire modestly disclaims— 
Nay, sire, . . . . but I wol saye as I kan. (4) 


Now, at the end, the Franklin praises the Squire for his tale. Clearly, the 
Franklin is deeply moved, and mainly because he is comparing the Squire 
with his own son, to the latter’s disadvantage. Has the Squire told a con- 
ventional ‘love’ story as might be expected—apparently was expected—from 
the man who couldn’t sleep at night because he was so much in love? What 
the Franklin praises the Squire for are his understanding, his discretion, and 
above all, his ‘gentilesse’. That the Squire chose to tell this particular tale has 
proved that he himself is ‘educated’, in that he shows he has confirmed his 
own ‘gentilesse’ through his own probationary period, or proving time. He 
has chosen aright. The Franklin, indeed, not only praises his ‘gentil’ quality 
(674, 693) but also his eloquence (678); he is indeed a true rhetorician, he 
speaks ‘felyngly’; the Franklin’s son has material benefits but is not educated. 
Lacking discretion he lacks all. Like the vulgar, like the tercelet, he flies to 
his own kind; like these he cannot make the right choice— 


He hath levere talken with a page 
Than to comune with any gentil wight 
Where he myghte lerne gentilesse aright. 
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In fact, the Squire’s Tale has proved the teller to be already well on his 
way to true knighthood. We recall that in the Prologue he is himself a 
‘bacheler’, in his spring time, but well advanced in the knightly accomplish- 
ments—fighting, riding, eloquence, courtship—and, following his father’s 
footsteps, in the knightly qualities—‘Curteis he was, lowly and servysable’. 
Surely he too will be “a verray parfit, gentil knyght’! 

Finally, is not his Tale in some respects a love story? The falcon loses 
and regains her love, Algarsyf wins a wife, Canace, possibly, a husband. 
But more than this, it celebrates the love that is compassion—feeling for 
one’s fellow creatures that makes up the truly educated being—the gentle- 
man and gentlewoman. Indeed, the Squire’s opinion of ‘courtly love’ is not 
a high one. He aims to win his own lady by proving himself worthy and 
he will waste no time on the lovers’ dances at the feast-— 


Swich subtil lookyng and dissymulynges 
For drede of jalouse mennes aperceyvynges. (285-6) 


Who can best tell of thesez—‘Launcelot, and he is deed’ (287). As Gawain’s 
name was a byword for honour, Launcelot’s was a byword for unfaithful- 
ness. His kind of ‘courtly love’, the Squire implies, is “dead’ because it is 
barren. 

Thus, finally, whatever its intended position in The Canterbury Tales, 
the Squire’s Tale is not without relevance to the so-called ‘Marriage 
Group’. 


READING CONTINUED 


Snatches of reading will not make a Bentley or a Clarke. They are, how- 
ever, in a certain degree advantageous. I would put a child into a library 
(where no unfit books are) and let him read at his choice. A child should 
not be discouraged from reading anything that he takes a liking to, from a 
notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, the child will soon find 
it out and desist; if not, he of course gains the instruction; which is so much 
more likely to come, from the inclination with which he takes up the study. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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by 
R. G. H. ANDREWS 


Cornwell C.S. School, Manor Park 


MANY SECONDARY modern schools now enter numbers of their children 
for external examinations other than the General Certificate of Education, 
and many modern school and ex-modern school pupils attend evening 
institutes to study for these examinations. Various institutions conduct 
these examinations which are usually lower in standard than the G.C.E. 
As an assistant examiner in English for two of these organisations, each 
year I encounter the same kinds of mistakes which cause the failure of 
many candidates. An outline of these errors may be of assistance to teachers 
who prepare pupils for these examinations. 

There are always some candidates—usually between three and five per 
cent—who should never have attempted the examination. It seems that 
some of these can hardly read at all, their scripts being either a mass of 
nonsense having no relation to the questions set, or just a few words here 
and there in a vain attempt to obtain marks. Most of these people are even- 
ing institute students who insist upon attempting the examination in spite 
of being advised not to by their instructors. 

More marks are lost by the remainder of the candidates through failure 
to do exactly as they are told than from any single cause. A few examples 
will illustrate this. In one paper an outline of a story was given and can- 
didates were asked to expand this and then conclude the story in any way 
they wished. Over forty per cent of the candidates omitted to expand the 
given outline and wrote only a conclusion to the story. In another paper 
the feminine plurals of ten masculine singular nouns were required. Several 
candidates gave the feminine forms of the nouns—but in the singular. 
When asked to “comment briefly’ upon something many candidates wrote 
one or more pages. A short composition is always required, and the max- 
imum number of words to be used for this is stated on the question paper. 
Every year many candidates exceed that number by as many as one or two 
hundred words or more. 

When dealing with the compulsory comprehension question, many 
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candidates appear not to have read the instructions. They are told to write 
their answers in complete sentences and in their own words as far as possible. 
One and two word answers are as common as word-for-word copying 
from the passage set. 

Bad spelling and confusion of similar-sounding words are also the causes 
of many marks being lost. Words such as ‘until’, ‘hopeful’, ‘hateful’ and 
‘beautiful’ appear as ‘untill’, ‘hopefull’, ‘hateful’ and ‘beautifull’. ‘Some- 
thing’ often emerges as ‘somethink’. The plurals of nouns ending in ‘y’ in 
the singular cause endless confusion. Errors such as ‘partys’, ‘cherrys’, 
‘vallies’ and ‘pullies’ occur regularly. Of the words of similar sound those 
causing most confusion are ‘to’, ‘too’ and ‘two’. Others that cause difficulty 
to many candidates are ‘past’ and ‘passed’, ‘their’ and ‘there’, ‘whole’ and 
‘hole’, ‘practise’ and ‘practice’. Each year large numbers of candidates lose 
marks quite unnecessarily by incorrectly spelling words that are to be found 
on the question paper in front of them. 

Another cause of confusion is the apostrophe. It often seems that some 
candidates finish answering a question without using an apostrophe, 
suddenly remember that there is such a thing, and then put a few in at odd 
places without caring where. Sentences such as this are commonplace: 
‘After I read this authors book I gave it to the other boy’s and girl’s’. The 
correct use of inverted commas also causes difficulties. Question marks and 
exclamation are frequently placed outside them, e.g. Tom said, “Where 
are you going’? Full-stops are often omitted after abbreviations. 

Writing a letter is sometimes a candidate’s task in these examinations. 
Many of them forget to write their address and the date, and do not use 
paragraphs in the body of the letter. The commonest mistake in letter 
writing is confusion of “Yours faithfully’ and “Yours sincerely’. 

Often the writing and general presentation of the work is poor. It is 
difficult to read the writing of some candidates and in many cases the ‘u’s’ 
and ‘y’s’ and ‘o’s’ and ‘a’s’ are written in exactly the same manner. Some- 
times answers are not spaced out neatly and run into one another and are 
numbered incorrectly. Occasionally personal notes are written to the 
examiner! Notes such as, ‘Do not mark this as I have done it again on the 
back page’ are not unusual. 

These, then, are the more common errors. Can anything be done to 
correct them: I have two suggestions which may be of assistance. 

First, more use should be made of past examination papers. Throughout 
the period of preparation for the examination questions from old papers 
should be set, corrected and discussed. A colleague, who can claim a very 
large measure of success in preparing pupils for examinations such as those 
under discussion, informs me that not one evening does he take his class at 
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the evening institute without setting at least two questions from past papers, 
This, of course, in addition to his normal teaching. During the weeks 
immediately preceding the examination he sets one mock examination 
after another so that by the time his students sit for the actual examination } 
they are thoroughly accustomed to the type of question set. Just as important, 
they do not find it a strain to sit for a two-hour examination as they would 
were it not for the mock examinations. 

Second, time should be devoted to teaching examination technique. 
This is closely linked to the first suggestion. Candidates should be taught 
how to plan their time, for often a candidate has done a reasonable answer 
to one or two questions and then, apparently discovering that time was 
running out, rushed through the remaining questions and failed the whole 
examination as a result. 

To end on a cheerful note; many more candidates pass these examinations | 
than fail, and they do give the average secondary modern school pupil | 
something to aim at—sometimes acting as a stepping stone to the G.C.E. 





THE CHRIST CHILD 


Go pretty child and bear this flower 
Unto thy little Saviour; 
And tell him, by that bud now blown, 
He is the Rose of Sharon known: 
When thou hast said so, stick it there 
Upon his bib, or stomacher: | 
And tell him, (for good handsel too) 
That thou hast brought a whistle new, 
Made of a clean straight oaten reed, 
To charm his cries, (at time of need): 
Tell him, for coral, thou hast none; 
But if thou hadst, he should have one; 
But poor thou art, and known to be el 
Even as moneyless, as he. i 
Lastly, if thou canst win a kiss 
From those mellifluous lips of his, 
Then never take a second one, i 
To spoil the first impression. 

ROBERT HERRICK 
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whole JUNO AND THE Paycock: A Tragedy in Three Acts. Without plunging 
into the never-ending discussion about what tragedy is, it is important never- 
ations | theless to remember that for O’Casey it is a tragedy. Perhaps there is the 
pupil possibility of tragedy in Seumas’ remark in The Shadow of a Gunman: 
| ‘That's right, that’s right—make a joke about it! That’s the Irish People all over 
—they treat a joke as a serious thing and a serious thing as a joke. Upon me soul, I’m 
beginning to believe that the Irish People aren’t, never were, an’ never will be fit for 
self-government. They’ve made Balor of the Evil Eye King of Ireland, an’ so signs 
on it there’s neither conscience nor honesty from one end of the country to the other.’ 


a 


The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, The Plough and the Stars, and 
the first volume of O’Casey’s autobiography are best read together. They 
build up a composite picture of the problem of Ireland as O’Casey saw it, 
and the tragedy they all contribute to relate is the tragedy of Ireland itself, 
a country torn apart by murder and outrage of every kind. Boyle’s mala- 
propism, “The whole worl’s in a terrible state o’ chassis’, comes as a slightly 
soured joke at the end of Juno and the Paycock where everyone has been found 
wanting in some degree. From history books of every complexion it is 
obvious that in the Ireland of the time dreadful crimes were committed by 
both sides, but it is also clear that O’Casey is concerned primarily with the 
defects of Irishmen themselves. That the Irish received it well is a tribute 
to them for it is a terrible indictment. Lady Gregory entered in her diary, 
8th March 1924, ‘In the evening to the Abbey with W. B. Yeats, Juno and 
i the Paycock (Sean O’Casey’s)—a long queue at the door, the theatre crowded, 

many turned away, so it will be run on next week. A wonderful and terrible 

play of futility, of irony, humour, tragedy’. Yeats said, “Casey was bad in 
| writing of the views of the rich which he knows nothing about, but he 
thoroughly understands the vices of the poor’. It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that the Irish rioted at O’Casey’s later play, The Plough and the Stars. 
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Lady Gregory quotes a man who said that there was not a single prostitute 
in Dublin. There was trouble with the actors who at first refused to say their 
words. Some of the Directors of the theatre wanted to censor the play. 
Much the same thing had happened to Juno and the Paycock when they had 
taken it to a theatre in Cork; ‘the manager had insisted on their taking out 
“everything that made any reference to religion”, including the mother’s 
beautiful prayer, ““Take away these murderous hatreds and give us thine own 
eternal love’’, and also would not allow it to be confessed the girl had been 
seduced. So Dolan had to arrange (between performances) that the young 
man should marry her, but should desert her later because she had not 
brought the expected fortune’. 

If we look at the men in Juno and the Paycock, we can see what the things 
are which move O’Casey to laughter, to pity and to indignation. Joxer Daly 
is the clown of the action, something of a Shakespearean Fool, except that 





is a sponger, with both resilience and the absorbtive qualities of sponge. His 
attempts to keep abreast of ‘Captain’ Boyle’s changes continually make him 
fall over himself. He is in one way the measure of them all; his friendship 
would condemn any man. Yet it is not through self-deception that he is | 
what he is; he can sum up Boyle if he wants to and sum up Ireland in the 
process: 





of the Free State counthry; forgettin’ their friends; forgettin’ God—wouldn’t even 
lift his hat passin’ a chapel! Sure they were bound to get a dhrop.’ 


oe 


He is a Proteus, an old man of the sea, on the back of the Captain and his 
family. He seems to have read a few books, but there is a deliberate contrast 
made with Mary’s reading of Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, Ghosts, and The Wild 


‘Didja ever rade Elizabeth, or Th’ Exile 0’ Sibayria? ... Ah, it’s a darlin’ story, a 
daarlin’ story.’ 
This type of character with a superficial interest in literature recurs in O’Casey’s 


Thesis on the Origin, Development, an’ Consolidation of the Evolutionary Idea of 
the Proletariat—in The Shadow of a Gunman it is the good for nothing pedlar, 


ulain and Kathleen ni Houlihan. O’Casey himself who told Lady Gregory 
that he was sixteen before he learnt to read and who had an almost super- 


this Fool has only the licence obtained for him by his own cunning. Joxer 


‘Sure, the house couldn’t hould them lately; an’ he going about like a mastherpiece | 


Duck. Joxer’s comment is: } 


plays—in The Plough and the Stars it is The Covey with his copy of Jenersky’s ¢ 


Seumas, with his scrapings of classical mythology and his references to Cuch- | 
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stitious reverence for books probably flagellated himself in the persons of 
Joxer Daly, The Covey, and Seumas. Lady Gregory speaks of O’Casey 
‘learning what he can about art, has bought books on Whistler and Raphael, 
and takes The Studio’. It is true of the Irish movement as a whole, however, 
that its leaders seem to have been aware of a deficiency in formal education. 
The sense of inferiority which this produced led Yeats to create the extra- 
ordinary tangles of The Vision, with its pickings from Madame Blavatsky 
and the other esoteric nonsense of the nineties. Louis MacNeice puts it 
concisely: 


It’s no go the Yogi man 

It’s no go Blavatsky 

All we need is a bank balance 
And a bit of skirt in a taxi. 


Charlie Bentham is an Englishman but his Theosophy is the mystic religion 
of Yeats and A.E. O’Casey hated Yeats’s philosophical meanderings. He 
describes them viciously in Irishfallen, Fare Thee Well: 


Away in the dim distance, a far larger table served a number of persons whom 
Sean did not know yet, though, through a murmur of submissive conversation, he 
heard the booming voice of Yeats chatting in a lordly lilt about Utumara, Brahmin 
Mohini, birds born out of the fire, the two inflows to man’s nature—the one common 
to him and to all animals which is natural; and the second, which is intellectual. 
Yeats murmured about coming through the fire as if it were but coming through 
the rye;... 


Joxer, Bentham, and Mary are all involved in their different ways in Ireland’s 
search for a culture which she could call her own. In Mary, however, it 
becomes a personal tragedy—in her the war takes place between the books 
she has read and her environment. She sees in Bentham’s nonsense intellectual 
distinction. She is tricked by the superficies of culture. Joxer Daly represents 
some sort of seedy culture for ‘Captain’ Boyle, Maisie Madigan and the rest 
of their circle; his equivalent for Mary is Charlie Bentham, though before 
Charlie Bentham it had been Jerry Devine. Remember what O’Casey says 
of the latter: ‘He is a type, becoming very common now in the Labour 
Movement, of a mind knowing enough to make the mass of his associates, 
who know less, a power, and too little to broaden that power for the benefit 
of all’. We first meet Mary, who evidently has been influenced in her pre- 
vious education by Jerry, out on strike for a fellow worker who has been 
victimised. 

To a man like O’Casey the struggle for learning must have been hard. 
D 
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Similar minds but without O’Casey’s creative power are met in every extra- 
mural class in the large cities of Britain, and many have passed the same 
bye-roads on their way, the bye-roads of Communism, Theosophy, or a 
hundred other systems which seem to provide an easy answer. But in Ireland 
the question was complicated by the necessity to discover a culture that was 
Irish. It has been a losing battle to try and reinstate Erse as the national 
language of Ireland. In O’Casey’s plays a few words are thrown about by 
people who have no real knowledge of the language, or a few references are 
made to Irish mythology, often with the same degree of incomprehension. 
Every progressive movement has to fight the obstructions placed in its way 
by ignorance, ignorance which is the more dangerous sometimes because it 
covers a real aspiration for better information. The title of O’Casey’s play 
illustrates the same point. Bentham says in Act I: 


‘Juno? What an interesting name! It reminds one of Homer's glorious story of 
ancient gods and heroes.’ 


and Boyle replies, 


“Yes, doesn’t it? You see, Juno was born an’ christened in June; I met her in June; 
we were married in June, an’ Johnny was born in June, so was day I says to her, “You 
should ha’ been called Juno,” an’ the name stuck to her ever since.’ 


Who was Juno? She was the wife of Jupiter, mother of the crippled Heph- 
aestus, goddess of fertility, mother of gods, of heroes. Is there not a bitter 
parody concealed here? Juno is married to ‘Captain’ Boyle, a braggart, a 
loafer and a liar; mother of Johnny who has been crippled fighting for his 
principles which yet allow him to betray his comrade, Robbie Tancred, and 
of Mary who is pushed by her into an affair with Bentham. 

At first sight it is difficult to locate any positive values in Juno and the 
Paycock at all. ‘Captain’ Boyle is a romantic idler and a drunkard, Johnny 
is a physical and nervous wreck, Joxer Daly we have discussed, Mary is a 
fallen woman, Mrs. Boyle is a materialist who has no respect either for the 
Trade Union principles of her daughter or the Republican principles of her 
son. Where is there any health in the mass of this decay? Is there nothing 
but the verses quoted from Jerry’s lecture on Humanity’s Strife with Nature? 


Then we saw our globe of beauty 
Was an ugly thing as well, 

A hymn divine whose chorus 
Was an agonizin’ yell; 

Like the story of a demon, 

That an angel had to tell. 
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tra- | This you will remember is Mary’s reply to Jerry Devine when he fails her 
ime | at the last. A moment or two later the light goes out before the picture of 
ta | the Virgin and then Johnny is taken away to be shot. Various answers are 
and { proposed for humanity’s dilemma—the answer of Socialism, the answer of 
was Catholicism, and the answer of Theosophy—or the crude answer of Mrs. 
mal | Madigan: 


by 

are ‘Well, ever since I shoved in the blankets I’ve been perishing with th’ cowld, an’ 
on, I've decided, if I'll be too hot in th’ nex’ world aself, I’m not goin’ to be too cowld 
vay , in this wan; an’ consequently, I want me three pouns, if you please.’ 

¢ it 

lay As for Socialism and Theosophy, both their representatives are discredited 

in the play, and Boyle seems to sum them up: 
yo ‘Jerry believin’ in nothin’, and Bentham believin’ in everythin’. One that says all 


, is God an’ no man; an’ th’ other that says all is man an’ no God!’ 


O’Casey asks ‘How is Ireland to choose between them?’ O’Casey himself 
ine: was a member of the Socialist movement under Jim Larkin, organising soup- 
You | kitchens, and other charitable activities for the benefit of the poor of Dublin. 

It is clear in Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, that he became disillusioned to some 
extent in the Movement as it moved further away from the poor. He sees a 


ph- symbolic change in the movement when the Irish Transport Union moved its 
ter Fhe cadquarters from Liberty Hall to what he describes as ‘an electable house in the 
+ 4 |  gardenian surroundings of Rutland Square’. Jerry Devine doesn’t belong to 
his | the world of the Madigans and the Boyles, though the fault seems to lie at 
ind first in the Madigans and Boyles rather than in him. In the later play, The 

| Plough and the Stars, we see two types of socialist, the Trades Unionist, 
the Fluther, and the Marxist, The Covey, both limited, the one by his dogma, 
MY} the other by his narrow provincialiasm, and both cowards with little control 
$4 | of their tempers. In neither of the two plays can one get the suggestion that 
the in any form of Socialism is there a solution to Ireland’s problem. As for the 
her working man—or what should be the working man—what is he doing? 
ing ‘Lookin’ for work, an’ prayin’ to God he won’t get it!” Mrs. Boyle seems 
ire? 


to be the one who supports the household and who always has done. 
¢ — Theosophy I find it difficult to take seriously—and so I think does O’Casey. 
Nevertheless it is true that intensely subjective and rather esoteric religions 
like this did sweep across Europe at this time, and such religions make a 
special appeal to the better educated working man, in the way that the 
Rationalist Press made its appeal to the working man of the previous cen- 
tury or such cults as Sim Tappertit’s association in Barnaby Rudge. I remem- 
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ber debating away many hours of the night at one point in my life with a 
theosophical postman. Theosophy, of course, made an appeal to the agnostic 
intellectual also—its equivalent today is Christopher Isherwood and his Budd- 





hism. Supernaturalism is also part of the time. Yeats’s Vision, Madame [ 
Blavatsky, Oliver Lodge, the Society for Psychical Research, A.E., all these 


are part of the same movement which swept Europe. Today this demand 
is met by the astrology of the Sunday newspapers. When formal religion 
collapses this sort of thing seems to take its place. Boyle says: 


‘But religions is passin’ away—they’ve had their day like everything else: Take the 
real Dublin people, f’rinstance: they know more about Charlie Chaplin an’ Tommy 
Mix than they do about SS. Peter an’ Paul.’ 


The centre of the problem is the decay of Catholicism in a Catholic coun- 
try. The language of O’Casey’s characters is the language of Catholicism; 
the names of the saints are continuously on their lips. Not one of them can 
escape Catholicism try as they may, for even a break-away has to be a con- 


t 


scious revolt requiring a great deal of energy. Joyce, of course, is one of the | 


best examples of this. The system of thought is imprinted on his mind for 
ever. By the way, O’Casey strongly resented the censorship of Joyce’s books 
in Eire. The discrediting of the Church in the eyes of some of the Irish people 
was linked with the attitude of the Church to Irish nationalism in its various 
phases. Boyle makes the charge that the priests prevented the people from 
seizing the corn, condemned Parnell for his private life, and opposed the 
violence of the Fenians. You should compare these remarks with those in 








Portrait of the Artist, pp. 195 et seq., or with the poem recited by Hynes in 
the story called ‘Ivy Day in the Committee Room’ (p. 109, Essential Joyce): | 


Shame on the coward, caitiff hands 
That smote their Lord or with a kiss 
Betrayed him to the rabble rout 
Of fawning priests—no friends of his. 


This doggerel compares on equal terms with the sort of verse which Boyle 
recites in Act II on the Labour Movement. The highly emotional but rather 
cheap atmosphere of controversy is the same in both Joyce and O’Casey, and 
the criticisms of the Church are the same. In fact one gets the impression 
that both accusation and defence have been discussed so often that they have 
become stylised, almost ritualised. However, ‘Captain’ Boyle doesn’t seem 
to be able to make much of a case for the Church against Nugent who uses 


Boyle’s own arguments. He contents himself merely with saying that the | 


priests ‘was always in the van of the fight for Irelan’s freedom’, and at no 
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time does he sound convinced of the security of his position as a defender of 
the Church. If it were safe to argue from ‘Captain’ Boyle’s speeches to a 
conclusion about O’Casey’s attitude to Catholicism in this play one could 
only conclude that Catholicism was a dying force in Irish life. However, 
Boyle would soon be discredited as a witness in any court. Johnny Boyle 
seems to play the same part for O’Casey as Joyce’s mad nun screeching behind 
the walls of the madhouse. He is a bad case of religious melancholia brought 
on by his shattered conscience. His superstitious fear lest the votive lights be 
extinguished is corrected by the bleak common-sense of Bentham and of the 
furniture man: “You put the win’ up me the way you bawled that time. The 
oil’s all gone, that’s all’. There is real pathos, however, in his last cry as he 
is dragged away: 


‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me! Mother 0’ God, pray for me—be with 
me now in the agonies o’ death! . . . Hail Mary, full o’ grace . . . the Lord is . . . with 
Thee.’ 


For his murderers religion means no more than a question whether he has 
his beads with him. O’Casey in his autobiography describes Ireland as ‘the 
isle of bullets, beads, and bombs’. As far as I can make out, the Catholic 
Church did disapprove of the murderous civil war in Eire, and in fact in 
Ireland as a whole, but it seems to have been generally felt that they were 
not as outspoken against it as they ought to have been. The Church, of 
course, was in a difficult position but the obligation to restrain murder still 
remains. Whether or not I am correct in this particular the fact remains that 
this is the view that O’Casey took. It is also the view taken by the writer 
of the article on Ireland in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Something of O’Casey’s attitude to the Christian religion may be found 
by comparing Juno Boyle and Bessie Burgess in The Plough and the Stars. 
Neither of these women are without reproach. Juno pushes her daughter 
into the arms of Bentham in her desire to better her daughter’s position; 
Bessie loots the Dublin shops while the street-fighting is going on, and she 
is a drunkard into the bargain. Both of them have been coarsened by the 
hard life of the Dublin slums, but when things get difficult they stand out 
from among the puny jabbering menfolk as vast matriarchal figures, with 
reserves of courage and generosity beyond the imagination of those who are 
drunk with both whisky and rhetoric. And both hang on to their religion 
when the time of stress comes. Bessie may be Catholic or Protestant—as far 
as I can see it is not made explicit in the text—but when she dies protecting 
the demented Nora Clizheroe it ceases to matter what the creed is. She has 
stood by what she thought was right. Similarly with Mrs. Boyle. Her 
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attitude towards her religion is a simple one and it gives her courage in the 
end. When Mary complains: 


‘Oh, it’s thrue, it’s thrue what Jerry Devine says—there isn’t a God, there isn’t a 
God; if there was He wouldn’t let these things happen! 


Mrs. Boyle replies: 


“Mary, Mary, you musn’t say them things. We'll want all the help we can get 
from God an’ His Blessed Mother now! These things have nothin’ to do with the 
Will 0’ God. Ah, what can God do agin the stipidity o’ men!’ 


At earlier points in the play she expresses the rather muddled response of 
many another poor woman to religion. She feels at one moment that the 
world is none the better for all its churches, and at the next that everything 
would be well if only people carried their religion into practice. But these 
are the confusions which must always beset a woman in any society. She is 
uncharitable for a moment about Mrs. Tancred though it is she who offers 
her the shawl and shows feeling for a woman who has lost her son. It is only 
right that she should echo Mrs. Tancred’s prayer at the end of the play— 
chorussing with her a prayer for the peace of Ireland. Lady Gregory tells 
the following story of what happened at a performance of Juno and the Pay- 
cock: 


When the mother whose son had been killed . . . cries out, ‘Mother of Jesus, put 
away from us this murderous hatred and give us thine own eternal love,’ I whispered 
to Casey, “That is the prayer we must all use, it is the only thing that will save us, 
the teaching of Christ’. He said “Of humanity’. 


But the fact remains that both Mrs. Boyle and Bessie Burgess are sincere | 


Christians, who would have been anchorless with such an imprecise teaching 
as that of ‘humanity’. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ‘JIM STARLING’ BOOKS 


MR. DAVID HOLBROOK’ S review of my Jim Starling books in the Autumn 
issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH contains the following sentence: 














Sometimes the suspicious characters, though they turn out to be not crooks, are 
queer foreigners, such as one Goldengob (? a Jew). 


I consider this to be defamatory. It suggests that there is something of the 
xenophobe and anti-Semitic in my work and, by implication, in me. This 
could be, and no doubt already has been, damaging to my reputation: having 
appeared in a liberal journal of some standing, with wide if small circulation, 
many of whose readers may well be expected to dislike the promotion of 
xenophobia in children’s books and (what is more important) abominate anti- 
Semiticism, as much as I do. At present they will have no reason for doubting 
that Mr. Holbrook’s remark was based on at least a moderately careful reading 
of the books under review. 

In point of fact there are no foreign characters in either of the two books 
—queer, suspicious, crooked or otherwise—and “Goldengob’ is the nickname 
given by the boys to a man named Morris because of his gold teeth. It is 
further evidence of carelessness and irresponsibility on the part of your re- 
viewer that, far from being a foreigner or Jew, this character should be the 
leader of a jingoist neo-Fascist type of movement called the New Empire 
Party, believing in “A Greater Britain’ and, significantly, openly despising the 
existing political parties in this country—all of which information is given in 
considerable detail in a section some 54 pages long that constitutes almost a 
third of the second book. This character is treated unsympathetically. 

E. W. HILDICK 


THE MODERN SCHOOL PLAY 


ONE OFTEN despairs of finding the play exactly suited to one’s needs. It 
ought to be easy but it isn’t. I range hopelessly and helplessly through all 
the old play books and the new paper-backs—the Mermaids, the Everymans, 
the World’s Classics, the Fabers, the Penguin Moderns, the Yankee Drama 
books—always seeking, rarely finding the play for the mixed Secondary 
Modern School. 
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Ask in assembly for volunteers for a new dramatic society, announce via 
the notice board the resuscitation of a moribund one and the result is always 
the same. Like a moraine after the passage of a glacier or a line of driftwood 
and seaweed after the ebbing of a tide, they stand, the volunteers. There will 
be twenty or thirty of them. First year pupils will be in the majority. In 
addition, for reasons which, to the best of my knowledge, have never been 


investigated, most of them will be girls. Furthermore, if a senior pupil stands | 


there, already regretful, you will have him for a year or two, at most. Thrust, 
therefore, into prominence by virtue of his age, he will be gone as soon as 
he has acquired the elements of stagecraft. 

The first requirement of the Secondary Modern School Play is that the 
cast must be large. If 30 have volunteered, as many as possible of them should 
be chosen. Courage is not so common that it need be rejected. In addition, 
star parts should be few, or preferably, non-existent, until, at least, the pro- 


ducer has had the chance for some star-building. The proportion of women’s | 


parts should be as big as possible, and boldness should be exercised in the 
transfer of men’s parts to the women. Who cares about the sex of the dim 
lords and gents in much of Shakespearean comedy: The age of the per- 
formers limits the number of possible themes. Comedy, unless of the broadest 
farcical kind, should be eschewed. Tragedy must be heroic, in King Cam- 
byses’ vein. They can be satirical as long as they don’t know it. Show them 
the irony and they become self-conscious. Literary merit is essential. This 
is possibly the most important requirement of all, so, without apology, I 
repeat it. Literary merit is essential. To me, at least, this means that all the 
dubious adaptations of children’s classics or great novels are out. A play is 
a play, is a play. I am occasionally perturbed by the dramatic ambitions of 
such as Thomas Hardy and Henry James, but I calm myself by contemplating 
the thousands of first degree plays that have been and are still being written. 
But where are they: Remember, large cast, mainly female, few star parts, 
tragic or heroic or farcical themes, literary merit. 

I know a few. I have produced a few. The Medieval Drama provides 
material and, at the moment, I am actively considering an abridged Chester 
Cycle. In Shakespeare there is A Midsummer Night’s Dream and, possibly, 
As You Like It. Someone, I think it was Guy Boas, once produced Comedy 
uf Errors and Two Gentlemen of Verona in one evening in shortened versions, 
and this seems to me a good idea. I remember too Sheridan’s The Critic, 
particularly appreciated during the rehearsal of the tragedy, less so when the 
Dangles were at home. Of the rest of Sheridan I am not so sure though I 
once planned a production of St. Patrick’s Day to be coupled with Henry 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great and I still think this would provide a success- 
ful evening. In Shaw I suppose that Caesar and Cleopatra would go and I 
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have looked seriously at Major Barbara and Pygmalion. The Playboy of the 
Western World is excellent in every way save the size of its cast and almost 
the whole of James Bridie fits my requirements, although my production of 


Jonah and the Whale was said to be blasphemous. 


What is wanted—and this is the point of this note—is a register of plays 
for schools—synopsis, cast list, number of lines, etc., and I think the readers 
of THE USE OF ENGLISH could provide the material for such a register. At all 
events I would be most grateful if readers of this letter would suggest plays 
which fit my requirements, particularly the ones with literary merit. 

ROBERT SNAPE 


AN ADVANCED LEVEL PAPER 
IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THE COMPLAINTS about the standard of English expression have always 
been with us. When, however, three examiners of papers in the Oxford 
English School enter the field (letter in the Times Educational Supplement, 
22nd May 1959), the matter is clearly becoming alarming. If the English 
specialist is unable to attain a reasonable standard of expression, then some- 
thing fundamental is wrong both with our methods of teaching and with 
the system that allows such a weakness to go uncorrected. 

The state may be partly caused by two weaknesses in the teaching of 
English. The first is that the formal teaching of language stops too soon; 
a course in English language leading to the paper in English Language at 
the ordinary level of the G.C.E. is too limited and too elementary to repre- 
sent a satisfactory training for university students, much of whose work is 
based on forming and expressing ideas. The second is an almost total lack 
in the sixth forms of any serious and continuous attempt to teach methods 
of forming judgments and to study the relationship between thought and 
language. 

The standards of even such mechanical aspects of language as spelling and 
punctuation are disgracefully low, even in many Advanced English sets. 
Yet there is little time to continue formal instruction in these matters. Time 
is short and the explanation and critical discussion of the set-books, with 
perhaps a little practical criticism thrown in, is about as much as most teachers 
can manage. In any case with the intense competition for University places 
literature must come first, as it is on this that the boy will gain his marks. 
I have known a poor speller gain 75 per cent and an execrably bad speller 
70 per cent in the examination in Advanced English Literature. Under such 
a system our conscience as English teachers may trouble us but it can be 
quickly salved by a consideration of what is, at present, in the boy’s real 
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interest—the concentration on these branches of the work that are going to 
produce the highest marks. 

The fact that this weakness in English continues to exist in students who 
are studying advanced English literature and reading degrees in English at 





the University is an adequate answer to those airy optimists who believe | 


the key to effective expression lies wholly in bringing the student into con- 
tact with literature. Literature has its value—an extremely important one 
—but it is not the total answer to teaching language. 

There is only one answer at the moment. An Advanced level examination 
in English language must be devised. Unless the exigencies of an examination 
demand periods on a school time-table, serious thought about the contents 


' 


Serr 


of a syllabus by the examining boards, and consideration of the techniques | 


to be adopted in teaching the subject, nothing very much or very valuable 
will be done. This may be unfortunate in the eyes of the idealist, but, for 
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good or ill, we are committed to the examination system; it is strange that | examy 


the most important subject of all should not be examined at Advanced level. 
There are, of course, practical difficulties. With only three subjects to be 


taken at Advanced level the possibility of taking two of them in English | 


would, in one sense, lead to earlier specialisation. If the paper, however, 
were wisely conceived and the teaching broadly based, it might be far less 
limiting than the third traditional subject. There is already a ‘double’ mathe- 
matics paper; ‘double’ English should exist in the same way. 

The scope of the examination requires a great deal of consideration. The 
following points should be covered, although these suggestions represent a 
starting point for discussion rather than a definitive plan. 

(1) The testing of accuracy in the more mechanical aspects of English such 
as punctuation, spelling, common errors and (dare it be mentioned) questions 
designed to test a knowledge of sentence construction such as analysis, syn- 
thesis, and the recognition and construction of different sentence patterns. 
A more imaginative and a more searching approach than that adopted at 
Ordinary level would be desirable but it must demand an accurate and 
detailed knowledge of the mechanics of the language. 

(2) A test in the power to form and express logical and imaginative 
thought. The paper must be framed in such a way that the teaching of un- 
related, half-understood and often tedious bits of elementary logic will not 
be encouraged. A further development of the present papers based on pas- 
sages for comment and appreciation might well fulfil these demands. 

(3) A test of composition with an emphasis on mechanical accuracy as 
well as graces of style; different types of writing (such as narrative, descriptive, 
explanatory, critical) should be set and a number should be compulsory. 
This question must not, of course, develop merely into another conventional 
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essay question. The desirability of allowing the candidate to submit an ex- 
tended piece of work on a topic involving some elementary research needs 
consideration. This is often allowed in degree examinations, and, although 


} the difficulties of widening the scope of an examination in this way are 
) obvious, they are surely not insuperable. 


W. S. BUNNELL 
Ashville College, Harrogate 


) [Mr. Bunnell attributes the poor English of ‘A’ level English specialists partly 


to the lack of suitable training in the Sixth Form. But the weakness of which 
he reports complaints is not confined to English specialists; it is common 


| among ‘A’ level specialists of all kinds. The causes of the trouble lie mainly 


outside school; the school can apply only a partial remedy. 
The bad English, of which General Paper examiners can supply so many 


' examples, is almost always associated. with poverty of ideas and intellectual 


interests. The candidate with lively interests and something to say can be 
helped to write better—en route so to speak—but he needs comparatively 
little guidance. For the others only an improvement in their reading can 
achieve any advance. Candidates from schools and homes where reading 
and adult interests and discussion are encouraged soon show that the root 
of the matter is in them. 

We entirely disagree with the suggestion that there should be an ‘A’ level 
Language Paper. Already for many boys and girls in their final year at school 
—the last opportunity for forming and guiding good reading habits—their 
English periods are wasted on going through back papers and the like. Eng- 
lish text books throughout the school are more and more coming to resemble 
sets of back papers. Already too much stultifying work is ground through 
at ‘O’ level and before. To extend it would be a betrayal.—Ed. | 
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} valuabl 
CeZD fine int 
THE USE OF IMAGINATION, by William Walsh. [Chatto and Windus, 25s) 
It would be encouraging if this book were made required reading for all | 
intending teachers. Not that it is for teachers only. Any intelligent reader SELEC’ 
will benefit from it. Band: 
Mr. Walsh makes a constructive attack on ‘the barbarism of literacy un) typ 1 


informed by value’. With (in particular) Coleridge, Arnold and Leavis! pon 
behind him, he questions and discusses, through an approach and methods!) This se 
which show him unusually perceptive and suggestive and serious, the bases| ‘, beav 
of our educational! theory, and in the process does something towards the}. yain’. 
perpetual task of exposing and remedying some of the defects of our pre- |) methe: 
carious civilisation. Bell th 
Mr. Walsh, while not failing to give the credit due to improvements in : givabl 
certain aspects of class-room routine and atmosphere, etc., is too concerned |) these : 
with essentials not to deplore a mechanistic society ‘which huddles the organic | trench 
away behind the fabricated and which drowns out the rhythms of nature} ganda 
with the jerkings of the combustion engine’. Believing that language is the } Mr. P 
chief and wonderful agent in making us ‘finely aware and richly responsible ( 4inks 
(Henry James), he shows up both the folly of the monstrous mass of subject and m 
matter laid out by our system for mechanical absorbing, and the naivety of fin isol 
the philosophers who want to destroy the English language in the interests poem 
of their notion of perfect clarity. as any 
In a world which more and more tends to set store by the monolithic | wheel 
personality as being what business requires for its best functioning, Mr. Walsh | than 1 
gives abundant evidence both of the variety of his own vital interests and of |) crimi 
the need to have purposeful creative ends in view and not to be obsessed by $ and h 
analysis of origins. He brings a number of writers together for their ines- Th 
timable value in educating for sharper and deeper life: among the topics quote 
illustrated and discussed are Coleridge’s intellectual power and the energy | with 
of his moral concern (he was not essentially lazy); Wordsworth’s account of | pot } 










the growing child; the miracle of the maturing Keats, ‘miracle’ because of | ‘Luci 
the rich human centrality so soon achieved; what the act of knowing, know- & ., . ¢ 
ledge with delight, can be, with Hopkins’s sense of the particular as basis corre 
for discussion. Huck Finn, Maisie, and Ursula (in The Rainbow) provide TI 
illumination of profound matters in living as well as of the genius of their (to 2 
creators. Many of these topics have been much discussed before; on all of | ever 
them Mr. Walsh is fresh and wholly interesting. of sc 
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The few reservations about certain details that one might make if more 
space were available, would not affect one’s total estimate of this extremely 


} valuable book. Which is a way of saying that Mr. Walsh is an educator of 


— fine intelligence and integrity. H. COOMBES 

58] CRITICISM 

r all} 

ader | SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY'S POETRY, Chosen, with an introduction 
and notes, by F. B. Pinion. [Macmillan, 6s.] 

> ; THE LATE AUGUSTANS, edited, with an introduction and notes, by 

avis Donald Davie. [Heinemann, 8s. 6d.| 

0d; | This selection perpetuates the Shelley slander: Shelley, the wraith of a poet, 

ase | ‘g beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in 

the |) vain’. The old faithfuls are here, lyrics a’plenty, and the whole of ‘Pro- 
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metheus Unbound’. But where are ‘Ozymandias’, ‘England in 1819’, “Peter 
Bell the Third’, ‘To the Lord Chancellor’, ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’, and, unfor- 
givable omission, the unfinished masterpiece, “Triumph of Life’: Surely 
these notable absentees are Shelley’s poetic back-bone, firm, substantial, 
trenchant verse, the very works to catch a reader’s attention and give a 
standard of value and a critical approach to the rest of his uneven output. 
Mr. Pinion presents the poems in chronological order. They are, he says, 
‘links in a great chain forged by his master-passion for reforming the world, 
and much of the aura of the imagery may be lost if a few poems are studied 
in isolation’. True enough, there are bound to be slight misreadings when 
poems are read in isolation, and the chronological arrangement is as good 
as any other, but there is no indication that Mr. Pinion has ever considered 
whether some individual poems might not on their own be worth far more 
than the ‘great chain’ or ‘the aura of the imagery’. In fact, there is no dis- 
crimination between Shelley’s intellectual programme and poetic methods, 
and his success in writing poetry. 

The short introduction does the text little service. Francis Thompson is 
quoted approvingly. (Please remember Thompson’s Shelley—‘gold dusty 
with tumbling amidst the stars’ . . . etc., etc., ad nauseam.) Anyway, it will 
not help schoolchild, student, or teacher, to be told by Mr. Pinion that 
‘Lucidity ofimagery combines with melody to make the style ‘imperceptible’ 
... Opacity of style in Shelley’s finished verse will generally be found to 
correspond to the thought . . .” 

The volume is well-printed and bound, and with its 50 pages of notes 
(to 200 of text) looks authoritative. I pray that no board has chosen, or 
ever will choose, this as an ‘A’ level text, otherwise for another generation 


of school-children Shelley will remain unlovable and unloved. 
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It is a pleasure to turn, by way of contrast, to Dr. Davie’s volume. We 
are in full possession of the metaphysical poets. They have been edited, 
anthologised, appraised, analysed, taught, and examined. The poets of the 


twenties and thirties read and digested them. The metaphysical modes of | 


feeling, thought, and expression seemed to answer their needs. Now the 
spotlight is shifting. It is the turn of the Augustan poets to escape from that 
limbo of misunderstanding and indifference to which Arnold and the Ro- 
mantic critics had consigned them. The Augustan period is no longer viewed 
as a poetic wasteland, nor is Wordsworth hailed as the fisher-king. Super- 
ficially, Romanticism seemed to be a reaction, but its roots were deep in 
Augustan soil, a soil upon which our youngest poets are now seeking nour- 
ishment. 

This latest volume, the tenth in The Poetry Bookshelf, is an important 
event, the rehabilitation of an under-rated period, and for many readers it 
will be an entry to the riches of English poetry written in the half-century 
between Pope’s death and the appearance of ‘Lyrical Ballads’. Dr. Davie 
has chosen nine longish poems (none less than 145 lines), as representative 
texts for the period. Four of them will be familiar: Johnson’s ‘Vanity’, 
Gray’s ‘Elegy’, Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village’, and Wordsworth’s ‘Old 
Cumberland Beggar’; four are less widely-known: Shenstone’s ‘School- 
Mistress’, Smart’s ‘Song to David’, Goldsmith’s ‘Retaliation’, and Cowper's 
“Yardley-Oak’; while Langthorne’s ‘The Country Justice’ has not been 
printed in this century. At the head of these poems is an introduction which 
presents, briefly and lucidly, the environmental pressures—political, moral, 
industrial, agricultural, social, and literary—which worked upon these 
writers and their material. A further section considers these eight writers 
in relation to their contemporaries, and charts the course of English poetry, 
in its various phases, through the second half of the eighteenth century. 
After the texts come explanatory notes, together with biographical details 
of each author. 

This is, altogether, an ideal edition. The age in which the poems were 
written, the men who created them, and the poems themselves are here 
available to us in small compass. With this, there can be no excuse for mis- 
understanding or neglecting the poetry of the period, and I can only regret 
that my acquaintance with Augustan poetry was not conducted as tactfully 
and perceptively as Dr. Davie here assists his readers. A perfect text for 
pleasure and examinations. B. C. SOUTHAM 


FROM DICKENS TO HARDY, Vol. 6 of the Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, edited by Boris Ford. [Penguin Books, 5s. 
With six of the planned seven volumes of the Pelican Guide to hand, one 
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notes the increasing self-confidence with which the work proceeds. This 
volume is as close-knit as can well be expected. The tone is set by the two 
principal essays by Mr. G. D. Klingopulos on the Victorian social and liter- 
ary scenes. These are skilful and eminently fair, even over such difficult 
matters as Roman Catholicism and the growth of humanism. Another 
general essay, by Mr. R. K. Webb on the reading public, is a valuable 
corrective and development of the views put forward by Mrs. Q. D. Leavis 
in Fiction and the Reading Public. Mr. R. G. Cox reviews the periodicals, 


| and Dr. Arnold Kettle the ‘social novel’, both adequately. 


' 


~" 














The essays on particular writers are examples of what results from what 
Mr. Ford refers to when he says ‘the contributors . . . are people whose 
approach to literature is based on similar assumptions . . . They agree on the 
need for rigorous standards’. It is the emphasis on standards, the most essen- 
tial of the ‘assumptions’, which gives the volume its strength. Thus when 
Mr. Seymour Betsky refers Trollope to George Eliot and Henry James, 
and Mr. Klingopulos does the same with Hardy and Mr. Lees with Mere- 
dith, they are doing so because they have standards by which they criticise 
the novel. Mr. Lees, for example, can then put up a strong case for Meredith, 
giving him much more credit than Mr. E. M. Forster did in Aspects of the 
Novel. Similarly, when Mr. Klingopulos says that ‘the age produced no 
unquestionably major poet, but only a number of technically accomplished 
poets who look major but remain essentially minor’, he takes care to make 
comparison with the best of Blake, Wordsworth, Crabbe or Byron. With 
such standards, the authors assess the poetry of the age fairly, effectively 
disposing of the contemptuous dismissal of the Victorians that was recently 
fashionable; Mr. Robin Mayhead on Tennyson and Mr. W. W. Robson 
on the Pre-Raphaelites are particularly interesting. 

Most of the essays are worth reading; the novelists dealt with are Dickens 
—on whom Mr. R. C. Churchill writes with infectious enthusiasm; 
Thackeray and Trollope; the Brontés; George Eliot; Meredith; Rutherford, 
Gissing and Butler; and Hardy; poets especially considered are Tennyson; 
Browning; Hopkins and others. There are essays on Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and on Arnold. The ‘nineties’ receive consideration, and there is an essay 
on architecture, and a good bibliography by Miss Joy Samuels. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, Vol. 3, No. 3. 

MANDRAKE, Vol. II, No. IL. 

THE YEAR'S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES, Vol. XXXVII, 1956. 
‘Modern Fiction Studies’, the first number of which, devoted to Conrad, 
was noticed in these pages some four years ago, has established itself as a 
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useful critical enterprise. The spring and autumn issues are always devoted 
to criticism of one writer. The summer and winter numbers are concerned 
with certain writers and problems of modern fiction. The subject of this 





| 


number is Graham Greene. The seven articles are in the main descriptive | 


rather than critical, and they give the impression of having begged the 
question of Greene’s intrinsic quality and achievement. This may be largely 
a reflection of the greater esteem in which Greene, like Mauriac, is held in 
the U.S. where religion is experiencing a boom. None of the contributors 
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attempts to engage with the novelist on equal terms. Greene’s novels have | 
a design or the reader which needs to be tested at every point. Descriptive | 


accounts, though they have their uses, are here especially unsatisfying. 


This number includes a useful bibliography, and a selected checklist of | 


critical studies of Greene. 


Mandrake Vol. II, No. II is very representative of this serious quarterly, 
In addition to an original story and some poems, it contains a suggestive | 


definition by Marius Bewley of Henry James’s reference to Hawthorne’s 
concern for ‘the deeper psychology’. “What Hawthorne leaves us with is 
not a sense of living characters whom he has endowed with deep psychol- 


ogical complexities, but a set of exploratory symbols which vibrate with | 


a peculiar intensity in a moral ambience that is objectively grounded in 
Hawthorne’s society’. In the well-conceived series of articles ‘How to read 
a poem’, A. Alvarez contributes a reading of “The Phoenix and the Turtle’ 
which should help considerably in sharpening one’s impression of the poem. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies is a useful annual summary of work 
in different fields by a dozen or more contributors. It includes a section on 
American literature as well as one on the twentieth century. 


DELTA, A Quarterly of Poetry and Criticism, Edited by Anthony Smith, 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. [15. each issue.] 

THE CRITICAL QUARTERLY, A Quarterly, Edited by C. B. Cox and 

A. E. Dyson, The University, Hull. [12s. a year.] 

‘But where is his centre of balance: Where is the passionate inward attention 
from which alone this analysis could get its poetic force? It seems to me 
not to exist. What does exist is its near relative—an open, nervous, almost 
didactic groping with the separate issues. There is an inhibition in him: 
an inhibition against writing at all’. 

These sentences come from a note in Delta (No. 10) by Vincent Buckley, 
about the poetry of D. J. Enright. They show the kind of remarkable and 
just perception which sometimes one finds among the generally unorganised 
matter in university magazines. These remarks, besides, I think can be 
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applied not only to D. J. Enright; they apply to the whole body of writing 
in England in the last two decades. The first of these decades was dominated 
by the unfinished, irresponsible, immature poetry of Dylan Thomas (if 
we leave out of account Eliot’s—and England’s—last great poetry, Four 
Quartets); the second by the essential shortcoming of such writers as 
Elizabeth Jennings, John Holloway, Kingsley Amis, Robert Conquest, 
John Wain and others, whose failure to develop either centre of balance or 
‘passion’ alone unites them as ‘the Movement’. Among writers of these 
decades there are a few deserving of respect: D. J. Enright himself, Philip 
Larkin and minor writers such as R. S. Thomas, who are more or less 
outside ‘the Movement’. 

It is a tribute to Delta that it has been unafraid of labouring through the 
task of sorting out the unattractive material which makes up English writing 
since 1940. It is more to its credit that it gives credit where credit is due: 
toWilliam Golding, to D. J. Enright, to Faulkner, to Thom Gunn, to R. S. 
Thomas, to Philip Larkin, to William Empson’s poetry, to Wallace 
Stevens, and so on. The intolerance that many people take to be the mark 
of the true New Criticism is not prevalent in this journal: and it is enter- 
taining to see a young writer using the Scrutiny terminology to approve of 
Dr. Leavis’ book on Lawrence (‘it is pleasant to report that the book seems 
to be, on the whole, effective and admirable’) and then follow it up with a 
courageous disagreement about Leavis’ handling of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. This independence, courage, and excitement in Delta is combined 
with a sincerity and tenderness in some of the poetry published. Of course, 
much of this is derivative: but much of it is decent and unpretentious, too. 
I found much in Delta that was illuminating. One cannot, of course, demand 
consistency and maturity from a university journal, and all such « Torts 
suffer from the prevalent lack of maturity in our literature. Some of the 
reviews in the last issue, such as those of James Reeves’ Idiom of the People 
and of the poetry of A. J. Tessimond, seemed to me without sufficient edge, 
but the issue contained interesting articles on Pasternak, the novels of Edith 
Wharton, and useful reviews of the poetry of R. S. Thomas, and of David 
Daiches by H. Coombes. 

Teachers who seek to ‘keep up’ with the thin growth of new writing in 
England to-day would do well to order Delta once they have rumbled the 
metropolitan values of the Observer milieu—or even to help the rumbling 
on. It is splendid that the Arts Council have given Delta support. 

The Critical Quarterly has issued a first number which is safe and dull. 
It has an Honorary Committee containing every respectable name—too 
respectable by far—and the contributors are safe, too, and they seem to have 
sent in some pre-dotage feebleness. I found Professor Danby on Hardy dull 
E 
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and Raymond Williams on Under Milk Wood performing one of thos 
somersaults into a denial of their best principles that writers seem often 
impelled to do: 





In at last bringing these feelings through to his triumphantly actual dramatic 
world, Dylan Thomas wrote his adequate epilogue, his uproarious and singing | 
lament. | 


—this sounds like the kind of hwyll that Raymond Williams has spent his | 
life expurging by analysis—and that by which Dylan Thomas himself 
deceived everyone into taking his not-poetry seriously. An article on Hamlet | 
Criticism follows which takes up none of the essential contentions to any 
effect: and so on. There are some interesting accounts of the value of teach- | 
ing English in various departments on education, with the exception of a} 
disappointing note by the present reviewer. That this note has come to| 
disappoint me, is, I think, due to the lack of editing—editing towards a 
firmly held purpose, in this journal. The Editorial talks of ‘assisting rather | 
than opposing dangerous immaturities’ which seems a rum way to talk in 
our time, which is all dangerous immaturity. Delta, despite immaturity, is, 
at least, not ineffectively safe, if not dangerous. The Critical Quarterly gives } 
off little air of any reason for existing at all, unless it be to publish one or 
two dull poems by such poets as John Holloway and Vernon Watkins. 
Although the editors acclaim ‘zest’, and deplore criticism that ‘sounds too } 
unremittingly like Elijah under the juniper tree’ one doesn’t feel very 
zestful after reading the magazine through, and turns back with happy 
malice to read Delta tearing up the ‘Movement’, and scattering the bones | 
that did little good to each other. 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


POETRY 


RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM, edited by Alan Price. [Methuen, ss.] 

ON WINGS OF VERSE, Book 3, edited by W. G. Humphreys and J. P| 
Parry, and illustrated by J. S. Goodall. [Blackie, 6s. 6d.] 

How will you make your school anthology: Will you rely chiefly on the 


anthology-favourites of the past, arguing that what has lasted so long must | 
necessarily be good: Will you have recourse to the great names, even if, j 


for simplicity’s sake, you are forced to unearth their best-forgotten work? 
Will you select with an eye to grouping the poems under the topic-heading; | 
which have served a generation so faithfully: Will you even judge your 
poems primarily by their titles, without worrying too much about their 
contents? The editors of these two anthologies do none of these things. 
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Disregarding the timid and conventional teacher-buyer, they have made it 
their concern to select the poems on merit alone. These are ‘good’ poems, 
either good in themselves or the right ones for the intended reader—or both. 

Alan Price is perhaps more concerned with the intrinsically good. His 
chief purpose is to present poems which communicate richly; and apart from 
making it a condition of selection that each poem shall be short—and there- 
fore compassable by reluctant readers and by readers new to poetry—he has 
been guided by his own taste and preference, so that here we have that rather 
rare thing, an anthology made ‘with love’. There are ninety short poems, 
many of them acknowledged masterpieces, and nearly all of them having 
the special value of a surface linguistic simplicity. All times and types are 
represented, but there is a high proportion of twentieth century work. The 
editor has stepped warily amongst the more recent poets of modest gifts— 
Cecil Day Lewis, Dylan Thomas, Laurie Lee, Philip Larkin, and others— 
and has represented them sparingly at their most creditable. This anthology 
will find its public amongst general readers, teachers in training, Science 
Sixths, and beginners in the Modern Sixth. A thoughtful Examinations Board 
might prescribe it at Ordinary Level. 


Editors and authors are not always responsible for the absurd titles of their 


RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM 


‘There is no need to fob off the child with inferior or merely childish verse’ 
says Alan Price in the introduction to his selection of Ninety Short 
Poems. With this in mind, he has provided an anthology of verse which 
will give pleasure to the child and for long after childhood is left behind. 

4s 6d 


THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


Thomas Kyd’s piay was one of the most significant of its period. This 
new addition to The Revels Plays Series is the first major edition of the work 
for 50 years. It is edited by Philip Edwards and is more fully annotated 
than any previous issue. 18s 
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books, and perhaps we should not rebuke W. G. Humphreys or J. P. Parry 
for the series-title, On Wings of Verse, or for the titles of the individual books 


(Take-off, Flying High, Above the Clouds, Happy Landing). These titles offer 
us an ‘uplift’ which,thank-you-very-much, we don’t want, and luckily don’t 


get; to our comfort the majority of the poems in this Book 3 have their feet | 


nicely on the ground. For these two anthologists have a feeling for what is 
right for the thirteen-year-old child. Working again over the poems of 
familiar poets, they have often found not only fresh poems but also better 
ones. Instead of W. H. Davies’ ‘Leisure’, a poem which merely asserts the 
appeal of common objects, we have his “Winter’s Beauty’, which demon- 
strates it; instead of Drinkwater’s ‘Olton Pools’, which is a mere twitch at 





the tip of Wordsworth’s very long tail, we have his “In Lady Street’, which j 


attempts much less but displays much better the poet’s gift for straight de- 
scription. And it is very determined research indeed which has uncovered 


the pretty and unfamiliar poems of Mary Webb, Sylvia Lynd, Anne Marriot, | 


D. M. Stuart, and several others. Provided that you are prepared to relax 
your adult standards somewhat, you will not find much here to quarrel with, 
while you will be impressed by the large number of poems which are likely 
to please children in the third year of the secondary school. If ‘the secondary 
school’ excludes ‘the grammar school’, grammar school children will be the 
poorer. 

J.H.W 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, translated by C. W. E. Peckett. [Blackie: 

The Garrick Playbooks, 6s.] 

SELECTED POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, edited by James Reeves. 

[Heinemann: The Poetry Bookshelf, 8s. 6d.| 
SELECTED POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON, edited by James Reeves. [Heine- 

mann: The Poetry Bookshelf, 9s. 6d.] 

THREE JOURNEYS, by A. E. Dodd. [The Fortune Press, 7s. 6d.] 

One translation of Greek tragedy: two volumes of selections, from an 
accepted classic, and an almost accepted one: one volume of contemporary 
verse—about all these volumes have in common is that the contents are 
demonstrably not prose. 

It would not be fair to judge Mr. Peckett’s translation of the Antigone 
as if it were original verse, but it seems to me—who have, alas! no Greek— 
a thoroughly lively and competent version, avoiding the stilted jargon of 
the Victorian translations, the flowery Swinburnian style of the Gilbert 
Murray school and the rather dry-as-dust style of the ‘Penguin’ Sophocles. 
It is true that Mr. Peckett has a weakness for the poetic cliché—a fault which 
seems inevitable in the classical scholar—and I do not much care for his 
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‘An educational landmark’ 


Coming into their Own 


MARJORIE HOURD &G. E. COOPER 
A study of children’s writing, based on the poems written by a class of 
ten-year-olds. 
‘I cannot commend this book too urgently to all those concerned with the 
aesthetic education of young children . . . a pioneer work of striking 
quality and unusual interest..—J AMES REEVES, The Observer 
‘In its blend of practice and inference the book has affinities with Dr I. A. 
Richard’s Practical Criticism, and is likely to prove an educational land- 
mark.’—The Times 21s 


Contemporary 
English Poetry 


ANTHONY THWAITE 
‘Excellent short introduction to what English poets have done with the 
English language since Gerard Manley Hopkins . . . °—Tribune 
‘Mr Thwaite writes with an ease and clarity . . . which is a pleasure to read- 
His book would be a most helpful school textbook for sixth forms.’— New 
Statesman 10s 6d 


The Ethical Idealism of 
Matthew Arnold 


WILLIAM ROBBINS 

Professor Robbins traces the development of Arnold’s religious and 
philosophical thought, characterising it as a humanistic, ethical idealism, 
in a study which will interest the philosopher no less than the student of 
literature. 

‘Difficult but most interesting book . . . he outlines with conspicuous success 
the peculiar historical difficulties of Arnold’s time, a time when tradftional 
beliefs were menaced on one side by the higher criticism, and on others by 
the advance of scientific rationalism and the non-rational views of the 
Tractarians.’—The Times 25s 
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deliberate echoes of Shakespeare—surely, in the context, “Creon is an 
honourable man’ will, to anyone who does not fail to notice the reference, 
arouse quite the wrong associations—but his lines are clear, vigorous and 
well-adapted for the speaking voice: the rhythm is strong, but controlled 
and is varied aptly and ingeniously. 

It is precisely the lack of rhythm that makes Mr. Dodd’s Three Journeys 
such very heavy going. I am sure that it is more than time that there was 
a return to greater formality in verse: even a poet of stature like Auden 
has often, in his later verse, succumbed to the heaviness and lifelessness, 
incumbent on a disregard of the power of rhythm. Mr. Dodd’s verse is 
earnest and, I think, sincere: he has worked out his images carefully, not 
to say painstakingly—indeed, there is rather too much imagery; it tends to 
clog the movement of the poem, and this is made more apparent by the 
extraordinary monotony of the verse—compared to it ‘Hiawatha’ is 
variety itself. A few lines may illustrate this— 


Within the lineavity of cities 

Before the standardized facades, 

Every cause waits the planned years 
For all is matter or the nuclear force 
That concentrates its known equivalent; 


There is no significant variation from this, even when something that, 
typographically, resembles a lyric, is introduced. It is a pity for Mr. Dodd’s 
work is not without flashes of poetic apprehension. 

Mr. Reeves continues the admirable Poetry Bookshelf series with his 
two volumes of selections. The Emily Dickinson volume is particularly 
valuable, being, as the blurb points out, the only book of selections available 
in this country, and she is much too interesting a poet not to be generally 
accessible. Yet I cannot agree with Mr. Reeves in considering her a major 
poet: her range is too limited—even in these selections an effect of monotony 
is not altogether avoided. Mr. Reeves is quite right (his introductory essay 
is most interesting and helpful) to say that the quality of her poetry is not 
affected by whether the experience of renunciation on which the greater 
part of it is based was real or fancied—whichever it was, it was responsible 
for some strange, vivid and moving poems; but it is also responsible for 
far too much of her poetic ‘drivel’—I can think of no major poet who has 
relied so much on one experience, however intensely felt. Emily Dickinson 
remains a poet of undeniable talent with a gift of vivid phrasing, and more 
than that—a truly poetic use of the descriptive image to illuminate and 
express states of mind. 
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} Quarterly, THe University, HuLt. 





What is happening? A new journal of literary criticism and poetry 


| which is selling thousands of copies? Inexplicable! 


No. It’s just that at long last a group of critics is trying to write 


between university and school. 


Our first issue is sold out, but copies of the summer number are 


still available. Send 12s for an annual subscription to The Critical 


The Critical Quarterly 




















RECORDED POETRY 


The Jupiter Anthology of 20th Century Poetry 

PART I (12”’ JUR OOAI) AND PART II (12 JUR OOA2) 
The only recorded contemporary anthology, ranging from Hardy to 
Laurie Lee. The fifteen readers include 8 poets, among them Edith 
Sitwell and John Betjeman. 


The Jupiter Book of Ballads 

(12 JUR 00A3) 
(Spoken by Jill Balcon, Pauline Letts, John Laurie and V. C. 
Clinton-Baddeley: sung by Osian Ellis (harp) and Isla Cameron.) 


A Junior Anthology of English Verse 

PART I (10” JUR OOBI) AND PART If (10’’ JUR OOB3) 
(Well-known poems, grave and gay, ranging from Orpheus with his 
lute to Night Mail. The speakers include Michael Hordern, John 
Laurie, and Christopher Hassall.) 





C. Day Lewis, Robert Graves and Elizabeth Jennings, Sybil Thorndike 
and Lewis Casson. 
PRICES: 12”” 39/-, 10” 29/-, 7’ 15/11, post free to schools. 





] U P ITE R RECORDINGS LTD (DEPT. U.E.) 2ab Ebury St., London, SW1 
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With Coleridge, Mr. Reeves has set himself a hard task, and I think he 
is aware of this, judging by the defensive, almost turning to aggressive, 
tone of his introduction. Again, one can agree with a great deal of what he 
says—it is, for instance, absurd to patronise Coleridge as one whose gifts 
were frittered away in talk and scraps of writing, when one considers the | 
quality of Biographia Literaria and much of his other critical work: or to 
dismiss him as an author of a mere handful of poems of merit, when that 
handful includes Dejection, The Ancient Mariner and Frost at Midnight. 
If Coleridge stands for genius unfulfilled, how many fulfilled ones have we 
in English literature: But it must be confessed that, outside the magnificent ' 
handful, Coleridge’s verse is not very interesting. Mr. Reeves, seeking to 
defend it says ‘..... Wordsworth or Tennyson or Browning were at all | 
times able to write poems when there was no overwhelming reason for 
doing so. They thereby wrote much dull and unrewarding stuff. Without | 
a compelling occasion Coleridge could not write poems, and turned to 
other things’. But even in this volume, there is abundant evidence to the 
contrary. Nothing in the book before “This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison’ | 
is of much interest, and here and elsewhere a good deal of it is on the poetic 
level of Tom Moore. Would anyone have paid any attention for instance, 
to those album verses, ‘Love’, if they hadn’t been by Coleridge? 

A very interesting feature of this volume is the full original version of 
Dejection, written as a verse-letter to Sara Hutchinson: Mr. Reeves con- } 
siders it superior to the shorter, more widely-known version and makes | 
a persuasive case. But I think Coleridge was not swayed only by consider- | 
ation of personalities in publishing the shorter version; no doubt he realised | 

( 





wre 


that there is more dissipation of interest and unnecessary ‘longeur’ in the 
first version. Nevertheless, it is most interesting to have this version available. 
FRANK CHAPMAN 


COURSES 
PRACTICAL COMPREHENSION, by Jeffery Tillett. [Hutchinson Educational, } 
4s. 9d.] 
EXPRESS YOURSELF, Books 1 and 2, by A. E. Smith. [Murray, boards | 
4s. 9d., limp 3s. 6d.] p 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP, Books 1, 2 and 3, by Alan Durband. [Hutchinson § 
Educational, Books 1 and 2, 4s. each, Book 3, 4s. 6d.] 

A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE, by A. Ecclestone. [Methuen, 8s. 6d.] 

INTRODUCTION TO THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH, by A. R. Robertson. 

[Longmans, Green and Co., 7s. 6d] 
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Critical Exercises 
P. R. HEATHER B.A. A.K.C. 


A book designed for the English specialist. The passages can be used by 
students at both the Advanced and Scholarship level. The author 
includes a glossary of critical terms, each of which is exemplified in at 
least one of the passages. Ts. 6d. 


General Certificate English 


(Book V of A Foundation Course in English) 
A. R. MOON M.A. A.K.C. 
This book provides the ‘O’ level student with a thorough revision 
course in English grammar and composition. The development of skill 


and accuracy, in expression, and more particularly in comprehension, 
précis and appreciation is its underlying aim. 6s. 9d. 


Introduction to the Queen’s English 
A. R. ROBERTSON .s.a. 


Here, in one volume, is a complete course in Grammar, Composition, 
Précis and Comprehension. Written for pupils aiming at G.C.E. ‘O’ 
level in England and S.L.C. Lower Grade in Scotland, it is intended 
primarily to meet the needs of students whose aptitudes are practical, 
scientific or mathematical, rather than literary. Ts. 6d. 


A Second English Course 


S. H. BURTON s.aA. 


This is the second in a series of books which will eventually cover the 
English syllabus for all the junior and middle forms. A Second English 
Course is completely self-contained and follows the pattern established 
in the previous book, A First English Course, in particular the division 
of the material into sections graded in such a way that pupils working at 
a faster or slower pace will be equally at home with the work. 6s. 9d. 









Longmans, Green & Co Ltd 
6-7 Clifford Street - London W1 
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ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TESTS, I, 2 and 3, by Cedric Astle. [Chatto and 
Windus, 2s. each, plus a Teacher’s Book (with answers) 11s 6d.] 

COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES, by D. F. Stapleton. [Pitman, 
3s. 6d.] 

‘oO’ LEVEL TESTS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by L. E. W. Smith. [Methuen, 
with answers, 7s. 6d.| 

The quality of English teaching depends more and more upon the quality 

of ‘courses’. The authors of some of these state that their aim is to suggest 

work—to make the book a taking-off point for new ideas. These are the 

most successful. The others are a series of exercises, most of them familiar. 

Practical Comprehension is written for the Fourth form of a Secondary 
Technical School. Its emphasis is on Science and Technology. The passages 
chosen are of practical interest, on the making of canals and bridges, on 
carpentry, furniture, embroidery and cooking. They are unusual, and full 
of good information, interestingly given. The exercises on the passages are 
a means of developing a wider interest, for instance the tools mentioned in 
the carpentry section are related to those found ‘in your own workbench 
drawer’. A sentence describing and stating the purpose of each seems to me 
to be good, sensible written work, far better than a jerky word—‘Bridges’ 
—thrown out as bait for an essay. I liked also the questions on technical 
terms in the passage. They needed thoughtful explanation and were not 
tiresome repetition of words on the page. “Note the following spellings’ 
from the passage, is far better than lists of wrong spellings with the correct 
one somewhere. ‘A visit to a timber yard or saw-mills’, “Write about an 
ore mined in your locality’, ‘Any outdoor operation’ (e.g. pitching tents, 
transplanting seedlings, building a wall, repairing a hedge); these topics are 
relevant, they ask for honest writing. Compare them with “The fascination 
of water’, found elsewhere in these books, where the very wording asks for 
coy speculation and travelogue language. I should be glad to use this book 
in a Grammar School. It seems to me an excellent approach to English. 

Express Yourself also asks for preliminary work by the teacher. Some of 
the exercises are new and useful. Those on newspaper headlines, and on the 
language heard on TV and radio programmes are notably so. There is a 
genuine attempt to draw in new things to do, and other subjects, even mathe- 
matics, are used. The work is intended for second and third forms. 

English Workshop uses prose which records modern experience, such as 
that of Neville Duke, Stirling Moss, Sheila Van Damm. The poems used 
are mainly worth examination, but after all the lists of questions, teachers 
must surely want to put the book aside and just talk about the poem. I found 
it so particularly with Frost’s ‘Mending Walls’. The essay subjects sometimes 
draw on current falsity of tone, like “Your most embarrassing moment’, while 
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International English BOOKS | & 2 


R. C. RIDOUT 
The first two of a new series of five books designed to teach English to 
beginners, either children or adults studying privately. The exercises are 


very gradual so that each step is thoroughly learnt in turn. 
Illustrated 2s 9d each 


Better Spoken English 


GEOFFREY BARNARD 
This book is for those who have a fair grasp of the English language. 
Planned for Secondary senior pupils and students at universities to 


make English more interesting to those who are learning. 
Illustrated 6s 


Modern English Prose 


Selected and Edited by GUY BOAS 

A new selection of English Prose in the Scholar’s Library is in five 
sections, Science, Character and Personality, Travel, Essays and 
Studies Tricks and Deceptions. Some of the well known authors 
include, H.R.H. Prince Philip, Sir Osbert Sitwell, Charles Morgan, 
Richard Church and George Orwell. With introduction and notes 5s 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 








St Martin’s Street London WC2 














CLEAR 
COMPACT 
CONCISE 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Most suitable for the overseas students learning English 
by C. W. Airne, M.A. 
Edited by O. Harland, M.A. 


A modern dictionary designed to suit the needs of the student who requires 
a manageable, but not too restricted, vocabulary (there are about 18,000 
words) with concise definitions which are brief and clear. Much more than 
just a ‘word list’’ yet avoiding the complexities of the larger standard 
dictionaries. 


4s. 9d. 





SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD. HUDDERSFIELD 
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others seem to invite cynicism, or a parade of inadequate knowledge and 
callow judgments—‘How to be popular’, ‘A character sketch of a man who 


had faith in advertisements’, and “The American way of life’. Book 1 is | 


for the third form, and Book 3 for the G.C.E. form (where ‘examination 
practice need not be utterly dull’ is significant). It must be added that this 
book is a fair record of examination papers, within which it is possible to 
plan individual work. 

A Progressive English Course seems to have adopted a variant of the French 
‘explication de texte’. A poem or prose-passage is followed by Appreciation, 
Word Study, Exercises and then Grammar. I found that the specimen lay 
rather limp and gasping at the end of all that. 

Introduction to the Queen’s English is conservative, thorough. It revises 
grammatical points, one by one, each followed by exercises. You will find 
figures of speech and prosody, analysis and punctuation; the full treatment, 
The aim is ‘a high standard of proficiency in the use of the mother tongue’. 
It must be very high, when a ‘friendly letter’ between boys carefully details 
theatre-visits and work in the garden, ending “Yours sincerely’. 

English Proficiency Tests. A lecturer recently returned from Jamaica brought 
a copy of The Student's Companion, a cram-book for the incredibly narrow 
11 plus examination. It seems that we have similar instruction here. There 
are abbreviations, foreign phrases, and ‘complete these well-known similes’, 
(What happens to the outsider who puts ‘As black as toast’) It includes 
general knowledge tests on literature, such as “The Romantic Revival is 
usually dated from the publication, in the year 17——, of a collection of 
poems entitled “L B ”, by W. and C———— 

Comprehensive English Exercises uses a similar method and is intended for 
prep. schools, upper juniors and the lower secondary modern (who cry aloud 
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for release from it). There are lists of wrong spellings (find the right one) | 


and wrongly punctuated examples, till apostrophes dazzle. There are prov- 
erbs to complete and ‘similar’ words to be found among four not remotely 
connected. It all seems very tortuous, frustrating and difficult. 

‘O” Level Tests in English Language. Here are test papers as set by the 
different examining boards. Each one has a suggested answer. The collector 
has ‘purposely slipped in a few dull’ passages, ‘as these often occur in the 
examinations’. 

Poor teachers. Poor children. We must all do something about this. 

D. J. COOPER 


READERS 


IVANHOE, by Sir Walter Scott, edited by M. W. and G. Thomas. [Ginn, 5s.] 
FIRST BLOOD, by Jack Schaefer. [Heinemann, ss.] 
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THE WINCHESTER BOOK OF VERSE 
Edited by 


H. D. P. LEE 
Headmaster of Winchester College 


In this new and important selection the editor’s main wish is that 
the extracts should be learnt by heart, bearing in mind that the 
original purpose of poetry was for recitation. This practice plays a 
considerable part in the curriculum at Winchester in that most 
Divisions have a weekly period called ‘Lines,’ devoted to the hearing 
of poetry learnt by heart; this anthology draws on the experience so 
gained. Indeed, as its background, the book has a tradition and a 
School that are universally respected throughout the teaching 
profession. Ready December. About 8s. 6d. 


CHAUCER 
The Pardoner’s Tale 
Edited by 
NEVILL COGHILL 
Merton Professor of English Literature, Oxford University 
and CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN 
Lecturer in English Language, New College, Oxtord 


“The book as a whole is in many ways a model for school use. The 
overwhelming critical apparatus which so often drowns a lively 
text by its sheer bulk is here replaced by a buoyant, apposite intro- 
duction. Philological minutiae and grammatical niceties are rightly 
omitted, and Chaucer's language and metre are discussed within 


sensible limits . . . . This is an edition that senior pupils will read 
thoroughly, enjoy, and find most profitable.”—The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 7s. 


The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
Edited by 
NEVILL COGHILL 
and CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN 


These editors have now produced an edition of one of Chaucer's 
most entertaining tales. They introduce their young readers to a 
world of comedy; to the delightful absurdities of the cock and the 
hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote. Ready December. About 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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THRILLING EXPLOITS OF MODERN ADVENTURE, by G. F. Lamb. [Harrap, 
6s.] 

STIRRING DEEDS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, edited by G. F. Lamb. 
| Harrap, 6s.] 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY, edited by G. F. Lamb. [Allen and Unwin, 16s.] 

CALL TO COURAGE, edited by A. R. Moon. [Harrap, 6s.] 

All these books have a fresh and imaginative approach to the problem of 

children’s reading. Their aim is to encourage children to read with zest 

and enjoyment; they represent a complete departure from the traditional 

insistence on the study of the ‘classics’. 

Scott’s lengthy descriptions and leisurely narratives have caused him to 
be ignored and, too often, despised by present-day readers. This illustrated 
edition of Ivanhoe is an ingenious condensation of Scott’s novel. As far as 
possible the text is faithfully followed; in spite of substantial ‘cuts’ the story 
is clear, the style is smooth, and the atmosphere has been successfully 
maintained. 

First Blood, which also includes the short story Jacob, is by the author of 
Shane. It is a story of a stage-coach robbery, and contains the usual ingred- 
ients of such stories—the slick American style, standardised characterisation, 
horses, murder and man-hunts. This is an example of the style: 


“No,” he said. “I didn’t. Should have. Billy’d have understood. It’s part of the 
job”.—“But you didn’t,” I said.—“No”, he said again. “I didn’t. So I busted my 
record.” 


Few teachers, with any literary conscience, will feel happy about using 
such a book as a class reader, however popular it may be; its place is in the 
school or form library, not the lesson. 

The other books consist of a series of stories and extracts describing 
stirring achievements and adventures; they range from the story of peni- 
cillin to accounts of escapes during the war, from experiences on Mount 
Everest to exploits on and under water. The literary value of the extracts 
varies; of their potential appeal to younger children there can be no doubt. 
Secondary Modern Schools and the junior forms of Grammar Schools 
will find in them stimulating and suitable reading. 

Call to Courage contains exercises in comprehension, appreciation and 
composition. A form that is expected to recognise onomatopceia, discuss 
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the appropriateness of metaphors, or write on ‘Solitude, its advantages and | 


disadvantages’ should be reading, at least in class, something better and 
more ambitious than most of the material in these books. Such children 
should enjoy escape stories and tales of adventure unaided and in their own 
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BEAVER BOOKS 


This series is designed in the main for the Secondary Modern School but it will also be 
found useful in the lower forms of the Grammar Schools. Well written, well bound and 
illustrated, the books both look and are attractive. There are three grades of difficulty 
distinguished by the colour of the binding. 


EASY (green covers) 


HUE AND CRY Fielden Hughes 
A lively and amusing story of how a group of youngsters bring to book a gang of 
criminals—based on the Ealing film. 4s 9d 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA Jules Verne 
translated and adapted by James Reeves 
A really readable version of one of the minor classics of adventure. 5s 
MODERATE (red covers) 
INCA ADVENTURE Kenneth Hopkins 


An exciting story which tells of the discovery by two children of a ‘lost’ Inca settlement. 
4s 9d 


ALF’S BUTTON W. A. Darlington 
edited by John Webber 
The famous First World War version of the Aladdin story. 4s9 


HARDER (blue covers) 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES Rider Haggard 
edited and abridged by Fielden Hughes 


A shortened version which none the less retains all the splendour and narrative vigour of 
the original. 4s 9d 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG Michael Scott 
edited and selected by John Webber 


A stirring yarn of life in the Navy in the early years of the nineteenth century. 4s 9d 


In Preparation 


FLAMES IN THE SKY Pierre Clostermann 
edited and abridged by Oliver Berthoud 
True stories of gallantry in the war in the air between 1939 and 1945. 5s 


Send for inspection copies to 
42 WILLIAM IV STREET - WC2 


CHATTO & WINDUS (Educational) Ltd 
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time. Even in an age which may be in danger of ‘viewing’ rather than | ,y; 
reading, it is a mistake to allow oneself to be stampeded into a choice of a th 
class reader which is too easy for older and more intelligent forms. The 


W. S. BUNNELL clea 


PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES c 
THE LIBRARY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL: A report compiled and pub- | of, 
lished by the School Library Association at 7s. 6d. (Half price to members } tion 


and to primary schools purchasing through S.L.A.) the 
This report of the S.L.A. argues the case for providing primary schools _—_ 
with small libraries. By ‘library’ it means no more than a couple of shelves | gid. 
of books in each classroom over and above the normal supply of texts. It © yal 
then goes on to offer an amount of sensible and ordered advice as to the | of ; 
organization of such a small collection. The report was published in 1958. } wit 

Throughout it assumes a partly hostile, partly indifferent situation. It | tim 
needs to emphasize and re-emphasize the importance (‘95 per cent of our 7 
children attend them’) and individuality (‘not a mere interlude’) of the in | 
primary schools in assessing how very little money is expended on their | bt 


provision of books ("the average ratepayer in 1953/4. . . was paying only | app 
td. for school books . . . including texts’). Drawing together the work of ;) 
various groups, committees, surveys, it lays open the slight progress ach- En, 
ieved in the last quarter of a century. As to why it should be necessary still | val; 
to have to plead for books in a primary school classroom, the report 
remarks that there is ‘no logical explanation’ and, with a somewhat be- 
wildered air, leaves it at that. The very forthright introduction by W. O. 
Lester Smith has considerably more to say in the matter. | 
When a school does find itself able to buy books there is offered some } 


guidance as to choice. Here the S.L.A. shows itself rather distressingly TH 
catholic and eager to accept: one can perhaps understand. Yet it does push 3 
beyond the all-encompassing ‘Four to Fourteen’ list of Kathleen Lines, } TH 
and will lead some teachers to books they ought not to have missed. Ihave | EN 


particularly in mind Dorothy Neal White’s ‘About Books for Children’ TO 
which has more to give than any similar work written in this country, and } TH 
lesserly, Lillian H. Smith’s ‘The Unreluctant Years’. And more encouraging ¢ 
still, attention is drawn to that very good bi-monthly ‘JuniorBook shelf’* HY 
which is so remote from an audience which can accept, for example, thirty- ¢ 
one new children’s books reviewed on one page by Mr. Arthur Calder- 
Marshall in the Christmas number of The Listener. 
BRIAN JACKSON} 
* ‘Junior Bookshelf’, a bi-monthly review of children’s books edited from 
Tower Wood, Windermere, Westmorland. Subscription 13s. post free. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


AURAL AIDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING, by Peter Strevens. [Published for 
the British Council by Longmans, Green and Co.] 

The purposes of gramophones, tape recorders, radios and films are stated 
clearly: ‘increasing the quantity and the quality of the learner’s linguistic 
experience’ and ‘providing classroom techniques which would otherwise be 
beyond (the teacher’s) capabilities’. No enthusiast doubts the practicability 
of such aims (though some records serve only to impress an actor’s affecta- 
tions and misinterpretations); however, the author is speaking chiefly for 
the teacher of English to foreign students. 

Moreover, he devotes most of his space to advice on the buying of aural 
aids, and their upkeep in tropical climates. Yet precise information on 
makes, prices, etc., is lacking, and the illustrations are merely clear pictures 
of machines. At the end is a twelve-page list of record brief-titles (mostly 
without commentary), a useful compilation even when new discs are con- 
tinually appearing. 

The technical parts will be of help to the British Council employee skilled 
in the use of mechanical devices, but the teacher in England can readily 
obtain the information from catalogues and a reputable retailer of electrical 
apparatus. 

And what of the new ‘classroom techniques’: Nothing is explained. 
English teachers still await a comprehensive book on how best to use these 
valuable auxiliaries of learning. 

G. G. URWIN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE VOYAGE OF ARGO, by Apollonius of Rhodes. [Penguin Classics, 
35. 6d.] 

THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE, by G. M. Trevelyan. [Longmans, 7s.] 

ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS. [Longmans, 4s. 9d.| 

TOM SAWYER, by Mark Twain. [Chatto and Windus, 4s. 6d.| 

THE PENGUIN BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE: THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
ed. A. Hartley. [Penguin, ss.] 

HYPNOSIS: FACT AND FICTION, by F. L. Marcuse. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 


Published by Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 








The Sheldon Book 
of Verse 


FOUR GRADED BOOKS 


by P. G. SMITH and J. F. WILKINS 
Assistant Masters at Taunton School 


Books I and II: Pp. 192. Each 6s. 6d. 
Books III and IV: Pp. 256 and 240. Each 7s. 6d. 


Bound in laminated plastic boards 


This anthology is designed for boys and girls from 
11 to 15, one book for each year; but the later books 
may well be found useful with older pupils also. The 


compilers have tried to combine a representative 
selection of the older poets with a generous ration of 
modern poetry (more than two-fifths of the poems are 
copyright). Each book contains a number of long 
poems; poems by American writers and some unusual 
light verse add further variety to the collection. 

The poems are arranged so that one leads on to 
another through similarity (or contrast) of subject and 
mood; there are no rigid ‘textbook’ divisions. But to 
facilitate more formal study there are brief notes and 
suggestions for the grouping of poems by subject, 
period, style and so on. 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT * OXFORD 





